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Coming 
Events... 


A calendar of the more important 
national meetings of church or- 
ganizations, so far as known to the 
BULLETIN, is published monthly 
in this column. 


Federal Council of Churches, Execu- 
tive Committee 


New York, N. Y., March 25, 1947 
Joint Committee of the World Council 


and the International Missionary 
Council 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 16-18, 1947 
United Stewardship Council, Spring 
Meeting 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 19-21, 1947 
Committee on the World Council 
Assembly 

Buck Hills Falls, Pa., April 19-22, 1947 
World Council of Churches, Provisional 
Committee 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22-25, 1947 
General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains 

Washington, D.C., April 30, 1947 
Northern Baptist Convention 

Atlantic City, N. J., May 19-24, 1947 
Federal Council of Churches, Execu- 
tive Committee 

New York, N. Y., May 20, 1947 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
General Assembly 

Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22, 1947 
United Presbyterian Church, General 
Assembly 
Sterling, Kansas, May 28, 1947 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 
General bly 
Montreat, N. C., May 29, 1947 
Reformed Church in America 
Holland, Mich., June 5, 1947 
Church of the Brethren, General 
Conference 
Orlando, Fla., June 11-15, 1947 
American Committee for the World 
Council 
New York, N. Y., June 17, 1947 
International Missionary Council, 
Enlarged Meeting of the Committee 
Toronto, Canada, July 5-20, 1947 


International Society of Christian 
Endeavor 


San Francisco, Calif., July 8-13, 1947 
General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church 

St. Louis, Mo., July 9-16, 1947 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
Oslo, Norway, July 22-31, 1947 
International Couuacil of Religious Edu- 
cation, International Convention 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27, 1947 
International Convention, Disciples 
of Christ 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 29-Aug. 3, 1947 
World Convention, Churches of 
Christ (Disciples) 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 3-7, 1947 
World Council of the World’s Sunday 
School Association 
Birmingham, England, Aug. 18-22, 1947 


Federal Council Bulletin 
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The Editorial Outlook 


THE LAYMEN TAKE HOLD 


* OUR judgment, the importance of the con- 
ference on the Church and Economic Life lay 
not so much in the report which it produced as 
in the conference itself. Some of the delegates 
would have preferred to issue no statement of 
conclusions. The process of discussion would 
have justified the conference even if there had 
not been a single vote. But the churches across 
the country had a right to know what the group 
at Pittsburgh thought, and we believe many lo- 
cal groups will want to discuss the issues and 
views outlined in the conference report. So the 
votes may have been justified. 

It was predominantly a laymen’s conference. 
A large majority of the delegates were laymen, 
a considerable number of them well-known lead- 
ers in economic life. The conference chairman 
was a layman, likewise the nine chairmen of 
he discussion sections, and the chairman of the 
committee on report. They did most of the 


lines between the clergy and the laity. We were 
nable to detect any differences in voting as be- 
ween the two groups, although there may have 
een such differences. 

Among the economic viewpoints represented, 
here was a wide range from. conservative to 
liberal, stopping short of the extreme on the 
eft—there were no communists. These dele- 
gates met as a group of church members and 
chieved a large measure of Christian fellowship. 
Despite the extreme tensions between some of 
he groups with which some delegates are as- 
ociated in economic life, there were only a 
ouple of momentary flares of temper. Con- 
idering the fatigue resulting from long and late 
ours of strenuous discussion, this was quite re- 
arkable. 

On the basis of this experience it becomes 
obvious that the churches can make a very val- 
able contribution to economic life by multiply- 
ing occasions similar in pattern to the Pittsburgh 
onference. Discussions on a community basis 
r ina local parish will have the’ advantage of 
eing under less pressure to adopt findings or 
esolutions. They will have the further ad- 
vantage of the report of the national conference. 
as a guide to discussions. We hope that this 
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alking. However, there was no drawing of’ 


conference will be followed by many others so 
that the churches may help to clarify thinking 
and to bridge some of the chasms of conflict 
that impair our national life. 

In addition to making a contribution to the 
solution of some of the problems of society, the 
conference marked a long step forward in the 
active participation of laymen in the life and 
work of the Church. Protestantism will be con- 
sistent with,its.own principles and will be pro- 
gressively more effective in witnessing to the 
Gospel as its laymen assume more responsibility 
in leadership. 


BEING A GOOD NEIGHBOR TO D.P.’s 


PAB ONS ALL the tragic victims of World War 
II there are none who have a greater claim 
on our sympathy and help than the “displaced 
persons.” These hapless people fled from their 
homes in Eastern or Central Europe in order 
to escape from a hostile totalitarian regime. 
Some of them have been repatriated but about 
700,000 refuse to return because they know 
they will face terrible punishment, probably 
long imprisonment or death. Most of these “‘un- 
repatriables” are from areas like Latvia, Es- 
tonia and Poland which ‘have been occupied 
by Soviet Russia. The D.P.’s are where they 
are today because they are lovers of liberty. 

Today these “men without a country’’’ are 
huddled into camps in Germany supported by 
the charity: of; UNRRA: Obviously they cannot 
be cared for by Germany, which cannot provide 
enough food even for its own people. Contrary 
to a widespread impression, only a small per- 
centage of these displaced persons are Jews. 
Approximately three-quarters of them are 
Christians—Protestant, Roman Catholic, East- 
ern Orthodox. 

Once upon a time such persons as these, flee- 
ing from political tyranny in Europe, could find 
a haven in America. Today they cannot do so. 
Under our quota system, immigration opportun- 
ities are not open to the: nationality groups 
that make up the great mass of “D.P.’s.”’ In 
the main, they are cultured and gifted people 
—including ministers, teachers, writers, artists 
and skilled workers. As H. V. Kaltenborn has 


said, among them “may be the parents of to- 


morrow’s Baruchs and Ejisenhowers,”—if only 


we will give them an opportunity to live. 

It was such considerations as these that led 
the Federal Council, at its Biennial Meeting 
in Seattle last December, to urge that temporary 
emergency legislation be enacted which would 
allow the admission of ‘‘so many of the displaced 
persons as would constitute the fair share of 
the United States.” It was suggested that this 
would “not exceed half of the unrepatriables” 
—i. e., about 350,000. It was also pointed out 


that 350 ,000 is only one-half of the number of _ 


immigrants who might, under our | existing laws, 
have been admitted to our country during the 
years 1941 to 1945 but did not come because 
wartime conditions made it impossible. The 
Federal Council proposed that the entry of 
these 350,000 persons be spread over the next 
three or four years so as to permit their easy 
and gradual assimilation into our American life. 

Here is a project which Christian people can 
support with real enthusiasm. We are today 
the most favored people in the world. This 
privileged situation means a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Those who take our Lord’s Parable 
of the Good Samaritan seriously cannot com- 
placently “pass by on the other side.” 

The first. major contribution to the resettle- 
ment of the displaced persons has been made by 
Belgium, which, according to an announcement 
by General McNarney on February 11, ‘has 
accepted responsibility for the entrance of 
70,000, chiefly from the Baltic states. If little 
Belgium can take 70,000, surely our own coun- 
try can readily take 350,000. Nobody is pro- 
posing that the United States abolish its 
restrictions on immigration. The proposal is 
simply that we face a temporary emergency 
fairly and decently. 


In helping these displaced persons we shall be 
enabling ourselves to live at peace with our own 
consciences because we shall have accepted our 
moral responsibility for a group of the most 
deserving people in Europe. 


This is a good time to recall. John Donne’s 
haunting story of the vicar in the English village 
who was asked for whom the church bell was 
tolling. In words that have become a classic 
of spiritual insight he replied: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself. Every 
man is a piece of a continent, a part of the 
main. If a clod is washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less. Any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind. Therefore, never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 


of her impressions of our country in an article 


Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council s e 


THROUGH BRITISH EYES 


URING last November and December Mrs. | 
Kathleen Bliss of London, Editor of The 


After her return to England she recorded some 


in her paper. Since it is always interesting to 
“see ourselves as others see us,’ ” we call atten- 


church life as it appeared to her. 
The impression made on Mrs. Biliss,. by 


summarizes as follows: ! 
“This was attended by some 500 delegates from 
the main Protestant denominations in the United 
States, and was perhaps as good a means as oneé 
could hope to have of gaining an insight''into the) 
life of the churches in America in a brief time. The 
journey from New York to Seattle (3,000 miles); 
where the Council met, took four nights, and three 
days by train. That there should be over. SO vast 
an area a Council of Churches which really « opera’ 
and brings the denominations (many of them a 
strong in certain areas and non-existent in hee 
into fruitful contact with each other isa shite re- 
markable achievement. 
“There seemed to me to be lively concern among 
American churchmen about the divisions of Prot 
estantism. Feelers are constantly being put out 
about the uniting of similar denominations. " 
member churches of the Council of Churches had 
formed an organic union since the previous biennial 
meeting. The churches, too, consider .:that money 
spent on:fostering cooperation is well spent.” 


Contrasting the attitudes of American and 
British churchmen toward the world situatam 
Mrs. Bliss says: 

“The dominant characteristic of this mean a he 
Federal Council of Churches was, I think, i 
terest in international affairs. There was a = y 


people in Great Britain to UN and the prevailing 
attitude in the churches of America. The churches 
in Great Britain flung themselves with great en 
thusiasm into the effort to gain public support for 
the League of Nations after the last war. Disap- 
pointment and disillusion in the failure of the League 
were so sharp that the churches now take a very 
peace through UN. Now, many Christians in thi 
country come near to sharing the almost cyni 

mistrust of UN which is abroad in secular circles 
both there and on the continent. In America, on 


United States because of its non-participation in the 
League of Nations. ... Many Americans are keen- 
ly aware that America is now the dominant eco 
nomic power in the world and must exercise a re- 
sponsibility | for world affairs commensurate wit 

this power.” 
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COMMISSION OUTLINES CONTINUED PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


HE PLACE 1s San Francisco. The 

occasion is the United Nations Con- 

ference on International Organiza- 
on. The members of the United States 
alegation are in session at the Fair- 
ont Hotel. They are assembled to 
ceive the recommendations submitted 
y the consultants of some forty na- 
onal organizations. Spokesmen for 
ie churches included Dr. Walter W. 
an Kirk, Secretary of the Commission 
1 a Just and Durable Peace of the 
ederal Council of Churches; Bishop 
umes C. Baker, Chairman of the 
iternational Missionary Council; Dr. 
. Frederick Nolde, Dean of the Grad- 
ute School, Mount Airy Theological 
sminary; Miss Sue Weddell of the 
oreign Missions Conference. 
Why are these “consultants” of the 
wurches at San Francisco? First, be- 
use they were invited to be there by 
cretary of State Stettinius. Second, 
scause they desired to make known 
the American delegation the thinking 
the churches on issues related to the 
tablishment of the United Nations. 
‘What did these representatives of 
e churches say? What they said had 
‘eviously been agreed to at the Na- 
Es Study Conference on the Church- 


and a Just and Durable Peace. That 
mference had met in Cleveland, 
hio, January, 1945, less than four 
nths prior to the opening of the 
n Francisco Conference. The 481 
legates from 34 communions, 18 
ied religious bodies. and 70 city and 
te councils of churches had agreed 
“the churches must declare their 
derstanding of the will of God for 
‘e among the peoples of the world.” 
ey adopted a number of recom- 
ndations looking toward the im- 
vement of the Dumbarton Oaks 
posals which were to constitute the 
‘enda of the San Francisco Confer- 
fe. : 
The Message of the Cleveland Con- 
ence was the platform upon which 
“consultants” of the churches stood 
the United Nations Conference. 
velopment of International Law. 
steeship for Colonial and Depend- 
t Peoples. Human Rights and Funda- 
ntal Freedoms. Eventual Universal 
embership. Limitation of Arma- 
nts. Certain of the churches’ rec- 
mendations were embodied in the 
rter. Secretary of State Stettinius 
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publicly acknowledged the debt owed 
by the United Nations to the churches 
of Christ in America. 

This process was continued at Hunt- 
er College in New York City in the 
spring of 1946, and at Flushing Mead- 
ow the following fall when Federal 
Council observers were present. 

Significant happenings, these. The 
churches had translated their peace 
ideals into action. Under the guidance 


-of the Holy Spirit they had borne 


witness to the Gospel of Christ for the 
world of nations. 

The activities of the churches on the 
United Nations front marked the cul- 
mination of a long process of study 
and negotiation. For more than two 
decades the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of International Justice and 
Goodwill had been carrying forward 
its crusade for a warless world. Then, 
in 1940, the Department’s work was 
reinforced by the establishment of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace. 

The formulation of Christian opinion 
was accelerated by two papers of the 
commission—one defining a set of guid- 
ing principles; the other outlining the 
“Six Pillars of Peace.” And this pro- 
cess was furthered by the study con- 
ferences at Delaware, Ohio, Cleveland 
and Princeton. Then, too, the Com- 
mission sponsored a Christian, Mission 
on World Order during the fall months 
of 1943. More than 100 churchmen 
were enlisted in this effort and in teams 
of three and four they visited some 100 
cities. : 

In 1942, while London was under 
bombardment by the Nazis, the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Commission 
visited England, where they conferred 
at Oxford with a Peace Aims Group 
of the British Churches, headed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Again, in 
1946, the Commission, by invitation 
of the World Council of Churches pre- 
pared the way for the convening of 
the International Conference of Church 
Leaders on the Problem of World 
Order. It was at this Conference that 
the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council 
instituted the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. The 
groundwork was thereby laid for pro- 
jecting on a global scale the churches’ 
concern for a durable peace. 


The churches have been much ex- 
ercised over the growing tensions be- 
tween. the United States and Russia. 
The Commission took note of these 
tensions and set itself to the task of 
preparing a statement that would ob 
jectively set forth the underlying 
reasons for the seeming misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries. After 
nearly a year of study the Commission. 
with the subsequent approval of the 
Federal Council’s Executive Commit- 
tee, issued a statement entitled “Soviet- 
American: Relations.” The observations 
and conclusions embodied in this report 
were predicated upon the premise that 
“War with Russia can be avoided and 
it must be avoided without compromise 
of basic convictions.” The full text of 
this statement appeared in the columns 
of many metropolitan newspapers. 

The churches recognize that only a 
beginning has been made in the fulfl- 
ment of its task. The definition of 
principles is not enough. Nor is the 
establishment of the United Nations 
enough, nor the incorporation of Chris- 
tian principles in the peace settle- 
ments. What remains to be done is the 
focusing of Christian opinion upon the 
day by day happenings in a world 
terrified by the threat of an atomic war. 
To this task the Commission now turns. 
One of its major concerns at the mo- 
ment is the preparation of a statement 
on the peace settlement with Germany. 
A committee headed by Professor John 
C. Bennett of Union Theological Sem- 
inary is doing the preliminary drafting. 

Plans are under way for the sponsor- 
ing of a number of United Nations 
Institutes in various parts of the coun- 
try. These institutes will be convened 
under the auspices of city and state 
councils of churches. The purpose will 
be to familiarize Christian leaders with 
the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations and to institute a pro- 
gram of action designed to implement 
the decisions of the General Assembly 
with respect to the negotiation of an 
international bill of rights, the estab- 
lishment of the Trusteeship Council 
and the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, the progressive development 
of international law and the multilater- 
al reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, including the prohibition of 
atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 


A) 


The Place of 
The Church In 
Economic Life 


HE FIRST unique fact about the National Study Con- 
Tice on the Church and Economic Life, which 
was held February 18 to 20 in Pittsburgh, is that 
it was a church conference in which laymen. predom- 
inated—only one third of the delegation was of the 
clergy... And the second unique fact, as stated by the 
‘Conference Chairman, Charles P. Taft:. ‘Never before 
had there ‘been a padone) delegated body of church peo- 
ple composed largely of men of firsthand experience in 
business, organized labor, and agriculture, who met to 
think’ though the relaconetiin between the church and 
economic life.” 
dn ‘the. -words of The Call to the conference issued by 
the » program committee: “There. is, deep concern over 
; the. severity of existing tensions within the economic 
order. eri 
agwolvédnint the clash over proposed solutions and the 
zonflict: oft seemingly divergent’ interests.’ . There 
flevér ‘was’-a time: when this responsibility was more 
needed’ of more demanding than today.”’ In his opening 
rémarks ‘Mr. Taft’ further defined the tasks set before 
the meeting: “This is the beginning of a very important 
process, one. which every one of us may be proud to 
sponsor cand promote. We are met here today to seek 
_a8.Protestants, through a democratic process in harmony 
with .our :best. traditions, God’s help in applying the 
principles of Christ’s teaching: to our world of business 
and ‘industry, of ate and cooperatives and the 
professions. ui 
PPO the first two days the 370 delegates met as three 
Separate | groups, each of the groups conducting their 
discussions under the three main topic headings: The 
_econgmic issues about which the Church should be con- 
cerned; ,'The responsibility of. the Church in connection 
“with these issues; What the program of the Church 
should be in the light of these responsibilities. Detailed 
notes were recorded of the points made in these section 
meetings, and from these notes the Committee on Report 
‘prepared the statement which was then acted on and 
Adopted. during the bee session which occupied all 
of | Chairman of the 
C ‘ommittee, on Report was Mr. Chari H. Seaver, a 
writer on economics, and secretary was Dr. Liston Pope, 
o£.¥ale Divinity School. 
»«In summarizing the accomplishments of the confer- 
ence, Chairman Taft said: “It has succeeded beyond 
‘our hopes. We have set in motion a process within 
the Protestant churches which should in time lead to 


; The individual Christian today is.inextricably «' 


widespread study and discussion by Christian laymen: 
of the application of their religious faith to the problems 
they face in everyday living. We have adopted a repor 
which has much importance, but that importance is no 
in its character as a pronouncement. It is rather 
framework within which this process of study and dis- 
cussion may take place. The only commitment we tak 
from here is the commitment to further this process an 
by that to bring reconciliation to the fields of conflic 
and progress toward a more Christian society.” 

Among the laymen who were active in the conference 
were: Eric Johnston, of the Motion Picture Producer. 
Association; Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission; Victor G. Reuther, Educa 
tional Director of the United Auto Workers; Carl R. 
Hutchinson, Educational Director, Ohio Farm Bureau; 
Howard Coonley, former president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Boris Shishkin, Resear 
Director for the A. F. of L.; Paul G. Hoffman, Presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corporation; Spencer Miller Jr., 
New Jersey State Highway Commissioner; E. R. Bowen, 
former, Secretary, Cooperative League, U.S.A.; Ray-) 
mond W. Miller, President, American Institute of Coop- 
eration; Richard Tucker, Vice-President, Pittsburgh) 
Plate Glass Co.; and Kermit Eby, Research Director for 
the C.I.0. ! 

After three days of te ere of many economic: 
issues, on many of which there exist wide differences of 


_ opinion, the delegates agreed on a statement which seeks) 


to chart a new and more vigorous role for the churches 
in this area, concluding with a section which outlines a 
program of action based on education and more ade- 
quate research. (See text of the Statement on Page 8.) 
Naturally the many interests represented at the confer- 
ence pressed hard for their own particular points of 
view—this was especially true in the area of labor- 
management relations during the final plenary session 
when the content and wording of the Statement were 
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ying debated. But along with this forthright debate 
here was genuine Christian concern that no single issue 
ye allowed to disrupt the discussion. In their conduct 
if the discussion the delegates evidenced their belief 
hat this method of talking a point out—rather than 
ighting it out—is after all the best way of settling 
‘conomic differences, and that the Church is in a posi- 
jon to make a contribution toward this program for 
etter mutual understanding. ; 

| The series of economic studies prepared by a special 
ommittee of the Department of Research and Educa- 
ion of the Federal Council were used as background 
or the discussions at Pittsburgh. Frequent reference to 
hese comprehensive studies was made in the course of 
he three days, and some of the material was finally in- 
‘orporated into the Statement adopted by the conference. 

As the conference closed it adopted a request directed 
o the Federal Council, for the continuation of the pro- 
fam in this area by an appropriate commission or de- 
yartment.. A study of the third section of the report, 
m page 18 of this issue of the BULLETIN, will indicate 
he many other ways in which the 350 delegates at 
ittsburgh, suggest the churches become more active in 
his area. 

_ An indication of the public reaction to the Pittsburgh 
tonference may be gained from some of the newspaper 
‘oomments. 

Ralph Henderson, Financial Editor of the New York 
Vorld-Telegram, said in his column February 21: 

“No doubt many people will criticize the attempts of 

50 Protestant churchmen to blend Christianity and 
modern economics at their conference in Pittsburgh, 
which ended yesterday. 
_“Those who appreciate the important part economics 
dlays in the lives of people in this and other countries, 
1owever, are likely to welcome study and enlightenment 
tom any source. Perhaps it would be more fitting if 
uch activities were spearheaded by our schools and 
miversities, but, since they have been so slow to act, 
he churches may well regard the situation sufficiently 
trave to warrant their entrance into the field. 

“Tf it does not turn out to be a case of the blind lead- 
ng the blind. the churches could be of great assistance 
n helping to bring some sort of order out of the present 
world economic chaos.” 

An editorial in the Christian Science Monitor said: 
“The Conference on the Church and Economic Life, 
‘onvened by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, has begun a bold and imaginative campaign 
0 bring Christianity to bear, practically and concretely, 
pon the economic life of America. Its report deserves 
‘ull and thoughtful reading. 

“The Conference calls upon laity and clergy alike to 
‘it themselves through education and comprehension of 
he problems to carry their Christianity into the busi- 
tess world. And it gives them a key: 

_ By humbly seeking God’s guidance together, 
~ and our obedience thereto, we can find a basis 
for solving the most complex difficulties of life. 


a key which many a businessman, worker, and 
” 


PREAMBLE 

Those reading this report should under- 
stand clearly the conditions and limitations 
under which it was prepared. The National 
Study Conference on the Church and Eco- 
nomic Order consisted of some 350 persons 
drawn from many denominations and local- 
ities, and reflecting many economic interests 
and standpoints. This large group has devoted 
only three crowded days to the discussion 
of these vast themes. 

The Conference was not designed primar- 
ily to propose a written report which should 
guide Christians and the Churches in their 
relation to economic life. Its primary pur- 
pose was to initiate a process of face-to-face 
discussion among church people, particularly 
any church people who have first hand 
experience in economic affairs. 

The report was formulated chiefly to 
focus the discussion, to provide a partial 
record for the participants, and to serve 
as a starting point for the continuing study 
of these issues by the churches. 

We recognize the inescapable inadequacies 
of this report as regards fullness and bal- 
ance. Even more serious, it fails to com- 
municate the sense of tragic urgency which 
many members of the Conference feel re- 
garding the economic plight of multitudes 
in our world. 

The important fact we believe is that the 
process of study and discussion has been 
initiated. This first conference carries with it 
the obligation to go forward in seeking to- 
gether God’s purpose for His Church and 
people in relation to our economic life. 


I 
CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN ECONOMIC LIFE WITH WHICH 
CHURCH PEOPLE SHOULD BE 
CONCERNED 

ITH THE ENTRANCE of America into the 
unpredictable post-war period, far- 
reaching changes are indicated both in her 
domestic life and in her relations with the 
rest of the world. From an arsenal of 
democracy, she emerges as the world’s great- 
est economic power which, consciously or 
unconsciously, will help to determine by 
her actions the processes of economic re- 
habilitation, political development, and spir- 
itual growth of her own people and of vast 
populations in all parts of the world. In 
such a period, the Protestant churches of 
America should make fresh inquiry as to the 
meaning of Christianity for the emerging 
forces, new issues, and new alternatives for 
action, in terms of desired specific behavior. 
In any attempt at locating and defining 
issues in the light of the Christian ethic, it 
is primary to ask the essential questions. 
Even this is a difficult task for a Protestant 
groupybecause of the lack of agreement as 
to the” ‘application of Christian principles to 
concreté social issues. Yet it is considered 
essential. that Christian consensus be steadily 
widened with respect to such concrete judg- 
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ments, and that differences be more sharply 
defined. 

As a basis for the discussion of the pres- 
ent economic situation from the standpoint 
of Christian principles, the following as- 
sumptions are accepted by this Conference. 

1. The Christian Church considers the 
dignity and worth of the individual and the 
welfare of mankind, of primary importance 
in, the Christian ethic. 

2. The ethical doctrines derived from the 
Old and New Testaments and enlarged by 
centuries of Christian thought and practice 
are of unlimited scope, and relevant to all 
areas of human relations. 

3. Human society is in the process of 
change and in no area of human relations 
have we attained a truly Christian standard 
of life. 

4. The principles of the Christian Gospel 
are applicable to the structure of social re- 
lations and to the organization of society, as 
well as to the personal relations of human 
beings. Economic relationships are of basic 
importance and are fundamental in shaping 
the quality of life. 

In view of these assumptions, we believe 
that the following problems are of vital con- 
cern to the church. (Topic headings only 
are published for Section JI. Full text will 
soon be available in leaflet form.) 

1. Can our economy so utilize its re- 
sources as to assure economic stability and 
progress and at the same time preserve and 
enlarge the essential liberties of man? 

2. How can full production, full employ- 
ment, and an equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income be achieved and maintained, 
and what is the relation thereto of restrictions 
that may interfere with these results? 

3. To what extent has concentration of 
ownership and control brought beneficial or 
harmful effects to public welfare? What are 
the corresponding effects of their diffusion? 

4. What role should government play in 
our economic life? What criteria should be 
established in determining such participation, 
with particular reference to its impact upon 
the utilization of the capacities of the in- 
dividual and his growth and development 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually? 

5. What role should voluntary economic 
groups—business, labor, agriculture, finance, 
consumers, etc.—play in our economic order? 

6. Upon what basis can the church concern 
itself constructively with the problems of 
wages, prices, and profits? 

7. How can industrial relations be made 
more harmonious, and the church use its 
influence most effectively toward this attain- 
ment ? 

8. How may government be used to pro- 
vide social security without thereby under- 
mining the assumption of responsibility by 
individuals and groups of individuals? 

9. How can the church most effectively as- 
sist in solving agricultural problems? 

_ 10. What should be the economic relation- 
ships of the United States to other nations 
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in the light of its uniquely influential econo 
ic position ? 

11. How can the national economy devel] 
and use atomic power for the best inter 
of all people? 


II 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 


Perspectives and Resources 
HE PROTESTANT CHURCHES are called on | 
address themselves to the proclamation | 

Christian standards for economic relatio} 

ships. The task is fraught with hazards. 

least of these is the danger of seeming 
equate the Christian gospel with a particul| 
economic program or system, The Christi) 

Church must never assume that the practi 

meaning of its basic teachings can be cry 

tallized once for all. The Church cannot pr! 
vide blueprints ; it can give perspectivié 

Christianity. is not to be identified with ai 

particular economic system. It is profound, 

dedicated to economic justice and orde 
but not to any one form of achieving thes 

Every system is to be judged by Christiy 

standards which transcend it, and the judi 

ment is likely to issue in commendation 
some aspects of the system, condemnatic 
of others, and indifference to still others. © 

While the fundamental perspectives of t 
Church remain the same from age to age, th 
must be brought to bear afresh on eai 
new development in the changing soc 
scene. But the Christian is confident 
these perspectives, when accepted, can p 
vide essential guidance for the life of 4 
successive generation. 

The spiritual resources of the churches ¢ 
not come merely from the past, nor ha’ 
they ceased to accumulate. By the guidan 
of God illuminating the mind and sensiti 
ing the conscience, persons of Christis 
commitment and insight are raised up 
these latter days. Through prayer and w : 


ship and struggle in the world, innumera 
men and women in every vocation are see 
at this hour to know and to do God’s w 
for them and for their time. 


Affirmations of the Christian Faith 


Out of this wealth of experience from : 
past and in the present, the Christian fai 
makes affirmations that are of special in 
portance for economic life, among which ‘ 
these: 

1. God is the source and sustainer of : 
life. In Christian faith we are assured 
we have a fortress mightier than ourselve 
so that concern for ourselves and our safe 
does not need unduly to preoccupy oI 
lives. By humbly seeking God’s guidance ti 
gether and our obedience thereto, we | 
find a basis for solving the most com 
difficulties of life. : 

2. Love is the basis and the fundam 
commandment for the fulfillment of life. 

‘i 
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nderlies our creation, and it is for us in- 
ymparably revealed in Jesus Christ. If men 
ould love God, they must also love their 
aighbors, who are likewise sons of God. 
ove of neighbor, not advantage over him, 
the rule of the Christian life. Self-tran- 
ending love, not primary concern for one’s 
lf or one’s possessions or one’s security, is 
i¢ fundamental law for man. 

Christianity has recognized in most ages 
lat this standard is higher than most men, 
r perhaps any man, can attain. It has de- 
ned “proximate” Christian obligation in 
rms of self-restraint or justice or phil- 
nthropy. Whenever the church has forsaken 
s basic teaching it has always been sharply 
called to the affirmation of its distinctive 
nd extraordinary demand. The church must 
affirm the supremacy of the law of love, 
onder which all human devices must be 
idged. Times without number it has warned 
1e mighty and the proud, the classes and the 
ations, that individual lives and _ social 
rders which are established on any other 
yundation are destined to perish now and 
rever. 

3. All men are members of a community 
nder God, and the true community of the 
ms of God foreshadowed on earth, is the 
aallenge of the Gospel. God loves all men 
qually, whatever their color or estate, and 
ley are bound mutually together precisely 
ecause they are bound to Him. Offense 
gainst the neighbor is a sin against God, 
ecause all men are equally precious in His 
t. It is also an offense against one’s self, 
ais man is less than man when alienated 
m his neighbor. 
‘Men are unequal in natural abilities but 
ley are equal as sons of God, who has no 
cial mercy for the privileged and no 
Decial forgiveness for the strong. Strength 
/an endowment for the service of the neigh- 
or, not for the aggrandizement of oneself. 
me of all is strength an end in itself; it is 


means of service to be rendered to the 
mmunity of mankind. 

4. Man is endowed with moral freedom. 
he use of his freedom is always conditioned 
nd limited by the freedom of other persons 
nd by many necessities over which he has 
ttle contro]. But in no realm is man merely 


a mechanism driven by exterior forces. In 
economics, politics, and other spheres of 
human relations, he has moral responsibility 
which includes the effort to widen the range 
of effectual freedom for all men. 

5. Man, though created in God’s image, 
is also a sinner, often using his freedom to 
serve false gods. Most conspicuously, he 
tends to use his freedom to serve himself 
before all else, and to make his own will 
the supreme rule of his life. He must respect 
himself and seek his true fulfillment, but 
when he makes concern for himself the 
primary aim of his life he sets himself against 
God and his fellow man, reducing worship 
to idolatry and history to anarchy. Man, 
as a sinner, must be restrained, in order to 
prevent his ultimate self-destruction and to 
safeguard the community. Certain social 
institutions, such as the state, may serve to 
restrain man’s egoism. But they also stimu- 
late it and hence all political and economic 
institutions must be continually subjected 
to moral discipline. 

6, The individual is a responsible agent 
in religion and in human relations, including 
economics. The individual thus exalted is 
not primarily an economic self-seeker; he 
is fundamentally a creature responsible in 
all things to love God and neighbor as the 
basic law of his life. It is difficult, therefore, 
for the churches to speak authoritatively 
about the groupings and organizations of 
society. But the basic affirmations of the 
Christian faith give them the right and the 
duty to speak, and to give its message to all 
economic organizations and systems. 

7. The Christian community must seek 
continually to create social conditions under 
which it will be less difficult to express in 
daily living the spirit of redemptive love that 
is enshrined in the New Testament. This 
means that the principles of the Christian 
gospel are to be applied to the structure of 
social relations and the organization of 
society. 


General Principles and Economic Factors 


Christians will concern themselves with 
basic inter-related economic factors such as 
work, production, property, wages, profit, 
prices, taxes and economic organizations, 
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under such general principles as the follow- 
ing: 

1, Each person under God has a right and 
a duty to take his share in the world’s work, 
and to work at jobs which will enable him to 
fulfill the true purposes of labor; and the 
responsibility to provide the opportunity to 
work rests with all segments of our society. 

2. Production exists to serve necessary and 
desirable consumption. Implementation of this 
principle is especially imperative at the pres- 
ent juncture, because of the Christian com- 
mandments to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and in general to meet the neighbor’s 
needs. : 

3. Property represents a trusteeship under 
God, and it should be held subject to the 
needs of the community. Under Christian 
perspectives, no single current system of 
ownership universally meets this test. In - 
fields where the present forms of ownership 
are difficult to regulate for the common 
welfare, encouragement should be given to 
further experimentation in the forms of 
private, cooperative, and public ownership. 

4. It is desirable to work toward an 
economy which provides an assured adequate 
annual income for every family. 

5. Profits are characteristic of a money 
economy and are defensible, subject to prop- 
er methods of accumulating and distributing 
them. The profit motive is a further ques- 
tion, concerned more directly with the 
motives and aspirations of men. Christians 
must be actuated more largely by a service 
motive than by a profit motive. 

6. Economic groups should have the right 
to organize, provided only that their pur- 
poses and activities do not contravene the 
welfare of the entire community. All groups 
are called on to exercise self-discipline and 
to subject themselves to the general good. 
The larger community cannot tolerate mo- 
nopoly over information, processes, natural 
resources, capital, or labor, which is mo? 
regulated in the interest of all. The Protestant 
churches, in loyalty to Christian faith, must 
cultivate equal regard for all men and a 
passion for truth about economic realities 
and disputes, and thus help economic groups 
to see themselves in a wider setting and to 
settle their disputes more harmoniously 
Specific Responsibilities 

In the light of these general principles, the 
following are among the responsibilities of 
the Church: 

(1) To develop an informed, objective, un- 
prejudiced, and Christian attitude in the 
approach to economic problems 

(2) To set an example in its own employ- 
ment, investment, and other economic prac- 
tices 

(3) To promote equal and unsegregated op- 
portunity for all, including members of 
racial.or other minority groups 

(4) To stand for the abolition of prevent- 
able poverty and for the realization by all 
people of the great possibilities for economic 
welfare 

(5) To promote widespread democratic in- 
formed participation in decisions which affect 
our economic destiny 

(6) To help to develop in people the sense 
of responsibility and the motive of service 
to be expressed in economic and social actions 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Chapel at old Cane Stitinks—Now serving Student Veterans 
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Novel Church 
Uses Former 
Army Chapel 


WY" THE ANNUAL meeting on Jai 
uary 28th, The Protestant Cou 
cil of the City of New York began i 
first full calendar term as a unifi 
body. During 1946 there was accor 
plished the merger of the Council wil 
the following agencies: the Great 
New York Federation of Churches, t! 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Fe 
eration, the Staten Island Federation ‘ 
Churches, the Servicemen’s Counc 
the Metropolitan Federation of Dail 
Vacation Bible Schools, and othi 
Christian education groups. In his r 
port to the annual meeting, Dr. Ea 
F. Adams, Executive Director, saic 
“The Protestant Council is rapidly bi 
coming a well organized channel 
service with a spirit .of team wot 
and cooperation prevailing throughot 
the various divisions.” Under the mer: 
er the former borough federations: ai 
now functioning as borough division 
of the Protestant Council. The Queer 
Federation of Chutches has not 4 
arrived at any final decision concerni 
its relationship to the council. 

Among the high points.of the year é 
outlined in the annual-report: 1—Th 
new Board of Christian Education he 
a far more compreliensive city-wic 
program than ever before undertaker 
2—The newly organized Board « 
Protestant Student Work fills a lon; 
standing need for cooperation in can 
pus work; 3—The Commission 
Veterans and Service Personnel is d 


‘ing especially timely work in continui 


work with former service personni 
through the reconversion period; 4= 
The Commission on Human Relation 
has established itself as one of th 
most representative Protestant group 
ever organized in the city—Bisho 
Charles K. Gilbert is chairman; 5- 
The new Department of Communit 
Relations of which Dr. Robert 
Searle is the Executive Secretary, is t 
represent Protestantism in its relatioi 
with civic and governmental problem 
and with all organizations outside t 
council constituency. : 

One of the most interesting projec 
of the year is the organization of 
Village Protestant Church, at Sh 
Village, New York, which was 
complished under the guidance of Re 
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Catl V. Herron, Director of the Com- 
mission on the Ministry to Veterans 
and Service Personnel. 

When it became known that several 
universities in the New York area had 
obtained permission to convert Camp 
Shanks into an emergency housing 
project for student veterans, the au- 
thorities were besieged by various de- 
nominations with demands for privi- 
leges within the project, with the result 
that The Protestant Council was 
designated to speak for all Protestant 
groups. A meeting was called of all 
denominational leaders interested in 
the project, including the local min- 
isterial associations near Camp Shanks, 
and a Shanks Village Protestant Inter- 
church Committee was organized with 
Mr. Herron as Director. As students 
began to move into the project last 
fall a religious census was begun by 
this Committee. As new residents were 
classified, their names and addresses 
were sent to the nearest church of the 
denominations concerned, and the 
Services of the committee offered in 
making contact with the student vet- 
eran. At the same time arrangements 
were made to provide services in one 
of the chapels that had been used by 
the Army. 

_ In December work was started on a 
constitution, which was adopted last 
month. And a Pulpit Committee took 
the first steps toward selection of the 
half-time pastor. 

_ According to Mr. Herron the most 
exciting thing about the project is the 
manner in which student veterans have 
jumped into the enterprise. Guidance 
and leadership have been provided by 
Mr. Herron and by men from Union 
and from the various denominations, 
but very quickly the students them- 
selves assumed the initiative and set 
about seriously to formulate a church 
to their liking. The membership of 
all working committees was carefully 
balanced to include all the denomina- 
tions represented. For example, at the 
organizing meeting last October stu- 
dent-veterans of these denominations 
were present: Presbyterian; Method- 
list; Baptist; Episcopal; Evangelical 
‘and Reformed; Lutheran. 

The standard white army chapel 
which is being used by The Village 
Protestant Church at Shanks Village, 
jis playing the same role in the recon- 
version of these student-veterans that 
it played in their war-time lives—it is 
Serving all three faiths on an emergency 
basis. Jewish and Catholic committees, 
similar to the Shanks Village Protestant 
(Interchurch Committee, make cor- 
responding arrangements for services 
\for students of those faiths. 


A GREETING FOR THE NEW BISHOP. Dr. Earl F. Adams, Executive Director 
of the Protestant Council of the City of New York, is shown welcoming the Right 
Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, new Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at the annual dinner meeting of the Protestant Council on January 31. Bishop Sherrill 
received from Oxford University Press a Bible specially prepared for presentation 
at the annual dinner of the council. 


THE OLDEST AGENCY FOR LOCAL COOPERATION. This is the claim of the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation, which has now become the Brooklyn Division 
of the Protestant Council of the City of New York. The Church Federation itself is only 
27 years old, but in 1933 it merged with the Brooklyn City Mission Society which was 
organized 118 years ago—in 1829. Pictured above. is a street preaching bus used by the 
Federation 25 years ago. f 
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Toyohiko Kagawa and Assistants—in Their 3-wheel Auto 


JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY IS 
DISPLAYING NEW VITALITY 


By T. T. BRuMBAUGH 


Joracese Christianity has not only 

survived the war but is taking on 
new life and vigor. This does not mean 
that casualties have not been heavy as 
a result of the long period of national- 
istic and militaristic obscurantism 
which preceded Japan’s capitulation. 
A heavy toll was taken in spiritual and 
moral vitality in all Christian groups 
and institutions. The climactic bomb- 
ing and firing of more than fifty of 
Japan’s cities added physical and 
economic ruin to spiritual bankruptcy. 
The consequence might naturally have 
been complete religious stagnation, but 
such has not been the case, as a glance 
at the three predominant streams of 
Christian activity in Japan will indi- 
cate. 

Though hard pressed by circum- 
stances not conducive to Christian 
activity, the Roman Catholic Church 
gained converts from 1936 to 1946, and 
today, has an active membership of 
approximately 120,000, with 244 
churches and 169 chapels throughout 
Japan. Inasmuch as Catholicism does 
not expect its missionaries to maintain 
identity with their homelands and re- 
turn when. international conflicts arise, 
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there are almost as many foreign 
workers in Japan today as before the 
war, a total of 618 from thirty different 
orders and from almost as many dif- 
ferent nations and cultures. That in 
April 1946 only 19 of these were Amer- 
ican and 38 Canadian, indicates that 
Roman Catholicism in Japan is not, 
as is Protestantism, predominantly 
influenced by the church life of North 
America. 


The fine Catholic university of St. 
Sophia in Tokyo is largely a German 
sponsored and tutored institution. So 
also are many of the other Jesuit 
schools, though French, Italian and 
Polish priests are also to be found. 
Among the many orders of mothers and 
sisters a great diversity of nationality 
also prevails. 

Japanese Catholicism lost over one 
hundred churches by bombing and fire 
during the recent hostilities. At least 
three of their cathedrals were destroyed 
and one or more buildings burned at ten 
of their finest schools. Not dismayed, 
however, by such reverses, the local 
authorities have begun not only to 
reconstruct these institutions but to 
open new ones in buildings abandoned 
by the military and naval establish- 


ments in such places as Yokosuka, 
and Sendai. Possessed of cer 
advantages because of its undistur' 
contacts with Germany, Italy « 
other axis-minded countries during 
war, the Roman Catholic Churc 
equally alert now to press the adv 
tage of having a large following 
Britain, the United States and Can 
as well as in certain South Americ 
nations. The prestige of the Church 
Rome has never been higher than 
the present moment in Japan. 

Japan’s Eastern Orthodox Churck 
an outgrowth from Russian missioné 
activity before World War I. The gr’ 
Nicholai Cathedral in Tokyo testi! 
eloquently to the long and frui 
career of one who refused in war wi 
his motherland to desert his lit 
flock in Japan. A magnificent succe: 
was Bishop Sergius whose cooperat’ 
spirit reflected honor on all Christia) 
With his death, however, and the « 
proach of World War II the fellows! 
began to disintegrate and as Jap 
began to be more internationally 
volved a schism appeared. This w 
largely occasioned by governmeé 
interference which ultimately result 
in the resignation of Japanese Bish 
Ono, leaving the Eastern. Orthod 
body in Japan without ecclesiastic 
leadership. | 

There were in 1941 about 1 
churches, large and small, of the C 
thodox faith in Japan, with an acti 
membership of approximately 15,0( 
With the end of the war and Russi: 
re-emergence as a world power, certa 
political activity began to appear 
church circles dominated by Russi 
influence, and it was proposed th 
the Russian bishop of Odessa be 1 
vited to Japan to direct the church 
its postwar activities. To this the 
was definite opposition, however, ai 
at present there is talk of Japane 
Orthodoxy identifying itself with th 
branch of the Russian church n 
affiliated with the Moscow patriarchat 
It is now being urged that Archbish 
Theophilus of New York be broug 
to Japan on a mission. of encourag 
ment and reorganization. The fact th 
it requires the laying on of hands |] 
three established bishops to make 
new member of the episcopacy creat 
difficulties almost insuperable for t 
Japanese church. 

Protestantism is, as usual elsewhel 
a complex entity in Japan. With f 
merging of thirty-four denomination 
bodies in 1941 the Protestant fore 
seemed at last to be approaching unit 
Yet, within a year after the close 
hostilities, the Seikokwai (an Angl 
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piscopal body), the Salvation Army, 
‘small group of Presbyterians, and 
ertain Holiness segments had with- 
rawn from the United Church of 
hrist. Others are also talking of 
lefection. 

Nevertheless, the united church is 
pressive. Embracing 1200 churches 
ind 185,000 members, there is nothing 
even approaching its strength and 
tality as a force for Christian evan- 
elism in Japan. By actual count 490 
f its churches were destroyed by 
mbing and fire in the war and 
wenty-six of the sixty Christian 
‘chools more or less organically related 
lo the united church were either entire- 
y destroyed or seriously damaged. 
fany of its 1500 ordained leaders have 
een deprived of homes and even of 
ivelihood, as church membership was 
scattered to places not in close prox- 
mity to church life and activity. 

| There are unmistakable signs both 
»f survival and of revival among the 
Protestant churches of Japan. In Tokyo 
ilone, where more than 200 churches 
were destroyed and where in certain 
areas it is difficult to find a religious 
service within a radius of a mile, both 
Jastors and congregations are girding 
themselves for reconstruction. The 
same is true of Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, 
Hiroshima, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Sendai 
and other cities now in ashes but 
where strong Christian influences have 
long been factors in community life. 
A three-year evangelistic campaign 
with a goal.of “Three Million Souls 
for Christ” is now in full swing, with 
Toyohiko Kagawa as the chief speaker. 


HIROSHIMA—Correspondent John Hersey in his famous book by this title tells the 


Protestant missionaries are also re- 
turning to Japan in a steady stream, 
almost one hundred American and Can- 
adian workers having already arrived. 
The lack of housing, food and adequate 
transportation facilities makes for slow 


progress in the task of restoring mis- 


sionary personnel to Japan. 


A most significant phase of American 


and allied occupation strategy has been 
General MacArthur’s espousal of the 
Christian missionary as an aid in re- 
habilitating and in reforming Japan 
along the lines of democracy and inter- 
national propriety. The General says 
he wants a thousand missionaries to 
come into Japan from American and 
other Christian churches. This attitude 
is reflected throughout the many agen- 
cies established by the Supreme Com- 
mand, except of course in Russian 
circles. It is. assumed that several 
hundreds of missionaries will soon be 
going out for service in various parts of 
the country, and it is probable that at 
least half of these will be of the Protes- 
tant persuasion. Presumably also with 
their coming, efforts will be inaugurated 
to get most of the ruined churches 
and schools rebuilt and adequately 
equipped. For this gigantic task large 
support and cooperation are anticipated 
from the Christian churches and people 
of America. 

There remains to be said only a 
word about those Christian groups 
which cannot or will not be categorized 
with the three aforementioned bodies. 
Typical of these are the Anglicans or 
Episcopalians who were constrained by 
government action and public opinion 


story of what Methodist minister Tanimoto did on that day of tragedy. Here are shown the 


ruins of his church. 
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to join the united Church of Christ 
for the period of the war but who have 
now withdrawn. Yet not all of their 
pastors and churches have felt so in- 
clined, for at least ten of their former 
clergy have elected to remain with the 
Kyodan or united church. Consequent- 
ly and due to war conditions generally, 
the statistics for 1946 saw a decrease 
in the Seikokwai to about half its 
former membership. 


Possessed, however, of certain un- 
damaged churches, a fine educational 
system with such excellent buildings 
as those at St. Paul’s University and 
St. Margaret’s girls’ school, a theolog- 
ical school worthy of note, the great 
St. Luke’s hospital in Tokyo, and 
several other well recognized institu- 
tions of community service, the Anglo- 
Episcopalian communion may yet be 
a dynamic force for Christian regenera- 
tion and advance in Japan. 


Indicative of the growing spirit of 
Protestant unity throughout the world, 
the Seikokwai, though compelled by 
local circumstances to withdraw from 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan, is urging 
the necessity for revival and strength- 
ening of the Japan Christian Council 
which before the war sought to cor- 
relate the activities of an even wider 
fellowship of Christian bodies than are 
now affiliated with the united Church 
of Christ. 


Of the other Christian groups not 
affiliated with the united Church, 
suffice it to say that religious freedom 
is being preserved and the allied 
Supreme Command is especially care- 
ful to do nothing discriminatory either 
for or against any religious body or 
conviction. Accordingly, certain of the 
fundamentalist sects have been very 
active in Japan since V-J’Day and may 
be expected to maintain a place for 
themselves in the years immediately 
ahead. Likewise, Christian Scientists, 
Adventists and certain others outside 
the commonly accepted limits of evan- 
gelical Protestantism are making head- 
way in the fluid state of present-day 


Japan. 


Yet, whatever happens in this re- 
spect, it is safe to assume that the 
large bulk of former Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists and 
others of the well-known denomina- 
tions will continue to cleave together 
and that united Protestantism will be 
stronger with each passing year. The 
future of Christianity in Japan rests 
with the forces most coordinated and 
positive in their impact upon the bul- 
warks of an ancient feudalistic social 
order. 
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Connecticut Church Leaders Confer with their Representative 


State Councils Sponsor Seminars 
For Study of Government Problems 


HURCH. LEADERS ~in — the: United 
States are evidencing increased 
interest in the processes of government. 
State-wide meetings on this -subject 
have been held recently in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
York, and elsewhere. : 

The Connecticut Churchmen: s Tecie 
lative Seminar was held February; 5-6 
under sponsorship of the Connecticut 
‘Council .of Churches. and the. Con- 
necticut Council of Church Women. 
Sixty delegates, were invited to the 
seminar and heard educational talks 
on: .How the State. Assembly. Func- 
tions; The Political Obligations of the 
Protestant Church; Pending . Legisla- 
tion, On the second day of.the seminar 
delegates observed the Senate and the 
House in session. The picture above 
shows members of. the. seminar con- 
ferring with.a state legislator. Points 
about which delegates sought particu- 
lar.information included: Pari-mutuel 
horse racing bill; public sales tax; child 
labor laws; fair employment practices 
act. Summarizing ‘the importance of 
the seminar experience, the Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Evans, ‘Associate Secretary 
of the Connecticut Council of Church- 
es, said: “We of -the seminar ‘wete 
enlightened ‘and‘we became better in- 
formed about the operation of our 
General Assembly and how it’ affects 
our common life.” 

A few days prior to the Connecticut 
meeting, the first: New: York State 
Churchmen’s ‘Legislative Seminar was 
held in Albany, January 20-21. Sixty 
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delegates—40 clergy and 20 laymen— 
took part in the program, Among the 
highlights: An,, address .by a_ state 
senator on “How the State Legislature 
Functions;” A talk by a state official 


.on.the life history of a Jaw-—in’ this 


case the state Anti-discrimination Law 
—how it was initiated, enacted, and 
how it is put into effect; and visits to 
watch the Senate and ‘the Assembly 
in action, 

A correspondent jon the New York 
Herald Tribune, Edward W. Bates, 
was asked to address the seminar and 
to pull no punches in giving “A News- 
paperman’s Observations” on what 
Protestants need to do to become better 
informed in this area. He urged greater 
coordination of effort, better trained 
leadership, and more attention to press 
relations. Mr. Bates said there is 
tragic need for an interdenominational 
newspaper in every locality large 
enough to sustain one, and that such 
newspapers would sharpen the aware- 
ness of church people to the issues of 
the day. 

The Rev. Harvey W. Hollis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Albany Federa- 
tion, described the results of the first 
public opinion poll of church members 
which had been conducted as an ex- 
periment in conjunction with the sem- 
inar. Members of the seminar voted 
in favor of holding such polls period- 
ically, and gave such a mandate to the 
New, York State Council of Churches. 
The state.council is now busy preparing 
a second poll. Mr. Hollis pointed out 


_ that the periodic poll will accompli 


_ cial, Relations, 
New York 10, N. Y. Single copii 


several things: 1—Inform the respe 
sible commissions as to the opinic 
of their constituents; 2—Stimu 
interest among people on social issu 
3—Help point up areas where spec: 
information is desired. . 

The second New York State Chur 
men’s Legislative Seminar will be h 
in Albany in January or Februar 
1948, under the sponsorship of t: 
State Council and the Albany Fede 
tion of Churches, and the New Yo 
State Baptist Missionary. Mea 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CITIZENSHIP DAY 


Sunday, May 18, is the day: a) 
pointed for this observance frequent 
known as “I Am An American Day 
This occasion has now become esta 
lished in the program of many cor 
munities with meetings, both civic ar 
religious, sponsored by the church 
and various community organizatior 
Fortunately the date in 1947 avoir 
major conflicts with other obser 
ances. 

Citizenship Day was established 
public resolution of Congress in 19: 
and in each year the President issu 
a Proclamation calling for its o 
servance.. Its purpose. is to stress tl 
significance of American citizenshi 
particularly for those -foreign-bo: 
who are becoming citizens; and f 
the new. voters who have come of ag 
It gives opportunity also to emphasi: 
the fundamental principles of our d 
mocracy and the need for a high ty] 
of unselfish citizenship. 

The importance of this day is er 
phasized by the fact that each ye 
some two million young men :and-wor 
en become voters and thus take the 
place in the body of citizens upc 
whom devolve the responsibilities \ 
the nation. In addition there a 
some 200,000 or more men and wom«e 
who are naturalized each year. Du 
ing the five years 1941-1945 a tot 
of more than 1,500,000 certificates | 
naturalization were granted. . Evel 
community has its new voters ar 
Citizenship Day gives occasion to re 
ognize this important group. 

A folder noting. suggestions for tl 
observance and = providing worsh 
material is being prepared by the Con 
mission on Worship. This may<1 
obtained, for 3 cents each in quantit 
from the Department of Christian “S 
297 Fourth Avenu 


will be provided free. 
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special Observances Are Planned This 
Year in Connection with Family Week 


ne WEEK, May 4th to 11th this 
year, will be observed in homes, 
churches and communities across the 
country. There was never a time when 
we needed more emphasis on the re- 
pbuilding of American family life. We 
lad one divorce to every three mar- 
flages in 1945 and the record prom- 
ises to be still more serious when the 
figures for 1946 and 1947 are availa- 
ble. Child neglect is a major factor 
in juvenile delinquency. Many fami- 
lies are greatly handicapped in regard 
to housing and other matters. Many 
matriages strained by wartime sep- 
aration have not yet grown together 
firmly. All this means that we need 
nation-wide attention to the wellbeing 
of families. 

In spite of disturbing elements in 
the picture, millions of marriages are 
standing firm and are meeting their 
problems with splendid resourceful- 
ness. Such homes are the hope of 
the world. ‘Families in which love, 
understanding, and creative comrade- 
ship are carried into daily life give 
strength and joy to their members and 
build up the spiritual strength of man- 
kind. Even though much has been 
said about war marriages, and too 
many of them have already come to 
grief, many others which started in 
the war period are and will be as fine 
as any that ever existed. 

Family Week celebrates all good 
marriages and calls the attention of 
the nation and of its people to the 
fact that in a troubled world good 
homes help to rebuild: life on founda- 
tions of faith, love and creative coop- 
ération. Family Week is essentially 
a religious observance. If the family 
keeps its religion, religion will keep 
the family. There is a natural close- 
ness between the home and the church 
and a dependence of each upon the 
other. 
| Family Week belongs to all the peo- 
ple — Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish—all who wish to observe it. 
For the Evangelical and non-Roman 
churches, the observance is sponsored 
by the Intercouncil Committee on 
Christian Family Life, representing 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the International 
Council of Religious Education and 
the United Council of Church Wom- 
en, and by denominations and city, 
county and state councils of churches. 


t. 
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Christian family life. 


For this group, the slogan for Family 
Week, 1947, is “Christian Living Be- 
gins at Home.” Roman Catholic and 
Jewish groups have parallel programs 
and civic agencies cooperate. 
Program plans include activities for 
families, special features for the church 
program, and the highlighting of a 
year-long effort in the promotion of 
As the church 
builds families, families will build the 
church. Any family close to church 
life will be a sounder and happier fam- 


‘ily and any church close to family 


life will have a pleasing atmosphere, 
a rugged strength and a firm hope 
for the future. 

Special material; including a fold- 
er of program suggestions entitled 
“Family Week” (2-cents per copy, 
$1.00 per 100), is available from de- 
nominational offices, the Federal 
Council of Churches or the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

One feature of the radio program 


for Family Week will be the giving 
of citations for certain family life pro- 
grams on the basis of popular votes. 
Below is presented the ballot —L.F.W. 


Easter To Pentecost 
Booklet Now Ready 


A new devotional booklet entitled, 
“The Fellowship of the Spirit” has 
been prepared for interdenomination- . 
al use during the Easter to Pentecost 
season. It is a companion booklet, 
vest-pocket size, of the Fellowship of 
Prayer. There are fifty daily devo- 
tions for the fifty days. 

The author is the widely known 
Robert E. Speer. He has woven his 
devotional studies around the subject 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The price is 5 cents each or $4.00 
per 100 copies. On one of the pages 
of this issue of the BULLETIN is an 
order blank for use by ministers and 
churches. Send all orders, accom- 
panied by remittance, to the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, 297-4th Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.. Y. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
(May 4 to 11, 1947) 
RADIO CITATION 


Citations will be made to the 10 radio programs portraying family life which 


receive the highest number of votes. 


_ On the basis of the questions listed below, which three programs do you think 
are the best family programs? (Programs should meet at least 7 out of the 


10 requirements.) 


1. Is the family true to life? 


2. Is the family democratic—recog- 
nizing the rights of others? 

3. Does the family recognize God in 
its everyday living? 

4. Is there a high moral tone to the 
program P 


5. Is the sponsoring commercial in 
keeping with the best in family life? 


| 
Aiea sOh CHOICE) Seem tetra tee se ena tence 

Bride Choice Jos Leia ay edo 
| (third. (Choice) 2x.-.%2 Rats tsa es OOS eal 


6. Does the program make you want 
to have a better family life? 


7. Is there a high type of humor? 


8. Does the family show an interest 
in the community, the nation, and 
the world? 


9. Is the home the center of security 
and strength? 


10. Does the program portray the fam- 
ily as improving? 


STATION TOWN OR CITY | 


Mail to: The United Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
or The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


or The International Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
BALLOTS SHOULD BE MAILED IMMEDIATELY 
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RELIEF WORK FOSTERS 
CHINESE LEADERSHIP 


N 1946 THE MINISTRY of the Ameri- 

can churches reached 2,460,000 
Chinese. But equal in importance are 
the great strides made by Christian re- 
lief workers in developing leadership 
among the people who are the hope ot 
China’s future, in the opinion of Dr. 
Robert T. Henry, director of the 
American Advisory Committee, the 
agency in China for Church World 
Service. 

Dr. Henry has just returned to 
America, after three years in China 
directing the far-flung activities of the 
American Advisory Committee. During 


SUDBURY, 


L— 


the last year his organization distribut- 
ed $2,000,000 in money and goods 
received through Church World Serv- 
ice. Part of this contribution was from 
United Service to China, channeled 
through CWS. 


The well-known veteran of many 
years in China expressed a belief that 
the work of church agencies is in- 
separable from the movement toward 
the growth of democracy in that coun- 
try. This Christian activity over a 
period of years has been a stimulant 
to the people, especially during these 
recent years of great human need. 

“We have demonstrated to the Chi- 
nese through our work that we are 
there to serve humanity, irrespective 


THE SUDBURY CLASSIC MEMORIAL 


Communion Service 


Here, at long last, is a definite forward step in Communion Ware Art. 
The Sudbury Classic Memorial is a church appointment you will long 
treasure. This dignified equipment will give you many years of rich 


and reverent service. 


At your dealer’s showrooms look for this 


improved, professionally designed, individual communion set with 
the convenient, patented, three level receptacle. 


The Filler 
One squeeze of 
the Sudbury Sani- 
tary Filler fills a 
cup. Parts easily 
cleaned. 
SB100 


The Tray 
Walnut Bakelite, 
Dia. 12144". Ht. 
244"’. Capacity 40 
cups. Cups notin- 
cluded in price. 
SB160 $10.00 


of set. 


$4.50 $B162 


The Base 

Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 12%". Ht. 
a Base im- 
proves balance 
and appearance 


The Cover 
Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 11’. Ht. 4’. 
Complete with 
beautifully pol- 
ished aluminum 
Cross. 


SB161 


The Bread Plate 


Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 10”. Ht,3¢”. 
Strong construc- 
tion, ample ca- 
pacity, good de- 
sign. 

$7.50 $7.50 


SB165 $4.50 


Sold by Reputable Dealers Throughout the U.S.A. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CoO. 


55 Sudbury Street . . . Boston 14, Mass. 


of religious or political ties,” said — 
Henry. He added that relief has g 
to those in need, according to f 
principle. The only requirement is t! 
a representative of the AAC be allov 
to supervise the work. 

One of the most effective phases 
the program as he related it is 
complished by the child welfare cent 
More than 300 are in operation, eit 
in orphanages or set up. separately 

“These lost children are brought 
and cared for,” he explained. “J 
child welfare center keeps them w 
their families or relatives are fou 
They are scrambled all over the m 
of China. Yet 85 percent have bi 
returned to their homes!” 

Among the youth of China, the te 
age group, a large problem exists. ] 
Henry said’ they are confused, th: 
they have no place in any communi 
feel they are not wanted. They p 
tend a generation of problem.childr 
unless new ways of dealing with th 
situation are developed. 

He told how the AAC has taken ' 
tack that the solution to delinquer 
is not the institutionalizing of the t 
or girl. These young people are tak 
to a church center, fed, cleaned a 
given medical care. Then: they : 
returned to their homes. The pare 
are visited, to make certain they « 
aware of the problems. 

Among the refugee youths, if th 
families cannot be found, care is p' 
vided and as quickly as possible 1 
AAC workers try to return them 
school. : 


FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE SPIRIT 


New Devotional Booklet for use durin 


EASTER to PENTECOST 


Written by 
ROBERT E. SPEER 


Contains a daily devotion for th 
fifty days from Easter to Pentecost 
A companion booklet to the Fellow 
ship of Prayer. 

Price: 5c each, or $4.00 per 100 copie 
postpaid. Send cash with order. 


Departement’ of Bvancelan 
Federal Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Enclosed is $_____ for whick 
please send ______ copies of the Fellow 
ship of the Spirit 

Signed) 2 --5 222 ea 

Street. (2 see fe 
City. ee Sate 
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|] FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, WINSTON-SALEM N.C 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


... writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, 


pastor of this magnificent church, in 


pesising CARILLONIC BELLS. His 
etter continues... 


“I have been most pleased with 
their tonal qualities and musical 
appeal, and I am convinced that 
they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meet- 
ing there were two professions 
of faith made by young men 
whose only explanation of their 
presence at the services lay in 
the fact that they had been at- 
tracted by our ‘Carillonic Bells’.”’ 


Hundreds of pastors have written us 
of their satisfaction with CARILLONIC 


~ BELLS. This modernelectronic carillon, 


they find, attains finer accuracy and 
richer tone than are possible with 
ordinary chimes or bells. 


It can be played inside as a solo instru- 
ment or with your organ; and you'll 
find that the messages of beauty it 
sends from your tower come back to 
you in greater community apprecia- 
tion of your church. Ask us about 
CARILLONIC BELLS; write Dept. FCB-7 


HE 


*“CARILLONIC BELLS’* © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 


CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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NIEMOELLER TOUR 
COVERS ALL SECTIONS 


HE THREE and a half months’ speak- 
ing schedule of Pastor and Mrs. Nie- 
moeller has taken them to all parts of 
America from California to New York 
and from Canada to the South. Be- 


_tween them they have spoken in sev- 


enty cities, usually together, except 
for the separate three weeks’ schedule 
in Florida which Mrs. Niemoeller un- 
dertook in February. 


The reports from these cities across 
the length and breadth of our land 
have been universally enthusiastic; 
and, even more than that, they have 
been full of grateful appreciation for 
the opportunity afforded the churches 
in these cities to hear the spiritual 
message of these two simple and hero- 
ic Christians. As one hearer at the 
meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y. (where 
2,000 people had to be turned away) 
said in an awed voice after Pastor 
Niemoeller’s address, “Eight years in 
a concentration camp—and all he 
talks about is Jesus Christ!” 

The message of Christian witness 
and brotherly love which the Nie- 
moellers have brought to thousands 
in America is a moving and inspiring 


one. Two or three brief quotations 
from letters pouring in from cities 
where the Niemoellers have spoken 
will give an idea of the general feel- 
ing. These could be repeated seventy 
times over in slightly different words! 

“The enclosed clippings will tell you 
in a graphic way the great meetings 
we experienced here. . . . Having the 
Niemoellers here was one of the great- 
est things that ever happen to Tucson 
(Arizona).” “Dr. Niemoeller’s mes- 
sages at the meeting and the two sem- 
inaries were magnificent. We are 
really blessed because he came our 
way.” (St. Louis) “Our people are 
of the unanimous opinion that it has 
done a great deal for Richmond (Va.) 
—that the fine impression made by 
the Niemoellers will have an accum- 
ulative effect in the months ahead.” 

In Indianapolis over 11,000 peo 
ple listened to Pastor Niemoeller’s 
message at one time and many more 
thousands in each of the other cities 
visited. A rough estimate indicates 
that close to 500,000 people have 
heard the Niemoellers speak in per- 
son and probably at least twice that 
number over the radio. Invitations 
from well over two hundred additional 
cities had to be regretfully declined. 
—E.K.B. 


Descriptions of suggested plays, pageants, 
choral readings and other dramatic presenta- 
tions for all ages and occasions. This is the 
time to choose your Easter production. 


64 PAGES—60c 


At your bookstore, or direct from 


The Christian Education Press 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


1505 Race Street 


BEST 
PLAYS 


for the 


CHURCH 


By Mildred Hahn 
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< YOUTH CAMP DIRECTORS 


’ PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
With ovr Low-cost Tested and Approved . 


Service 


60 cents per week provides 


UP TO $500...for each accident? 


UP TO $100...for each illness 
$1000...for accidental death 


LET US PAY: tospital Confinement Costs 
Doctors and Nurses Fees 


Write for Details 


Surgical Expenses 
Accidental Death Benefits 


No Obligation 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


634 West Wayne 


Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


Pittsburgh Text 


(Continued from page 9) 


for and with their fellowmen 

(7) To seek to discover and proclaim the 
‘truth about economic conditions, and speak 
‘out against clear instances of specific injustice 

(8) To foster the practice of honesty in 
economic as well as other forms of life 
, (9) To promote increasing cooperation be- 
tween individuals and groups in all phases of 
economic life 

(10) To examine the effect on society and 
on the individual of either concentration or 
diffusion of power in our hese economic 
life 

- (11) To foster economic decisions and 
practices which show consideration for un- 
born generations, as through conservation 
and intelligent usage of natural resources 

(12) To stand for civilian and public con- 
trol of atomic power in order to make atomic 
energy available for civilian and public 
peacetime purposes. 


III 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 

1s CONFERENCE has revealed wide diver- 
i] gences of information and opinion on some 
problems of economic life and the role of 
the Church: in regard to them. We accept as 
‘part of the task of the Christian Church the 
obligation to deal frankly and openly with 


PIONEERS FOR PEACE 
THROUGH RELIGION 


by 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


Secretary-Emeritus of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
In America, and a pioneer in 

ecumenical relations. 


The author vividly describes the 
work of the Church Peace Union 
extending over a period of thirty- 
three years. 


He also shows how through the 
establishment of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through 
the Churches and cooperation with 
inter-denominational and inter-faith 
organizations, it has helped to create 
a public opinion which resulted in the 
League to Enforce Peace, the League 
of Nations, and the United Nations. 


Dr. Macfarland brings to light 
events in this history which led to 
the creation of the World Council of 
Churches. 


He also sets forth the opportunity 
of the churches as forces to sustain 
and help make effective the United 
Nations. 


Order from your bookdealer or from - 


THE CHURCH PEACE UNION 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


$2.50 
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controversial matters. Three major parts of 
this obligation are: (1) Educating Christians 
for Economic Life. (2) Finding the Pertinent 
Facts, and (3) Applying Christianity to 
Economic Life. 


EDUCATING CHRISTIANS FOR ECONOMIC LIFE 


Education is both a product of under- 
standing and a means of further under- 
standing. Education is preparation for action, 
and action is an important method of 
realistic education. 

Christian education on economic matters 
must not be limited to the clergy alone. It 
must be directed also to Jay leaders and other 
laymen, and get the benefit of their active 
participation. Through church members it 
must reach out to the whole community, 
including individuals not members of any 
church. 

1. The education of the clergy is vitally 
important. Special training is needed to secure 
a basic understanding of economic problems 
and their impact upon individual and social 
life. This calls not for book knowledge 
alone, but for first hand contact with in- 
dividuals and economic groups through field 
ahd clinical training. The clergy need. likewise 
to be instructed in methods of dealing with 
highly controversial issues. This includes, as 
an..integral part, training in methods of 
winning participation of persons of different 
convictions and of obtaining free, tolerant, 
and democratic discussion. The continuing 
education of the clergy after they have left 
seminaries and have entered into the active 
ministry is of equal importance. They should 
take’. advantage of such opportunities as 
attendance at conferences, in-service training, 
and other means. 

2. Although the development of lay leader- 
ship and lay participation is a significant 
part of all Christian education, it is peculiar- 
ly important in the area of the Church and 
economic life. There is a wide variety of meth- 
ods in this part of the educational task of the 
Church. Of first importance, of course, is the 
stimulation of interest through preaching. To 


* seek God’s grace and guidancé through wor- 


ship and corporate prayer stirs one into new 
awareness of one’s obligations in economic 
life. A number of methods, such as lectures, 
forums, visual aids, and conferences, can be 
used. The experience at this conference and 
the experiences reported to it emphasize the 
peculiar values of group discussion, where 
general active participation may be obtained 
under good leadership. Wherever possible, 
such groups should be constituted of persons 
of divergent opinions and different occupa- 
tional backgrounds. They should discuss 
real issues of current importance. Special 
coaching conferences for discussion leaders 
may be held. Another educational method 
which should be emphasized is contact with 
the realities of economic life through field 
trips, visits to factories, farm gatherings and 
cooperatives. Work with young people offers 
a special opportunity to train them in ad- 
vance for the assumption of their later full 
economic responsibilities. 

3. In carrying out the educational task, 
the Church need not always set up separate 
groups in the individual churches. Local 
churches may band together for this purpose, 
and state and local councils of churches may 
provide leadership and experience. In some 


instances the churches will find their m 
effective form of education through coope 
tion with other groups in carrying on ¢ 
cussion activities. 

4. The furtherance of Christian educat 
in this area should be a subject of spe 
concern to the central organizations of 
churches. They should assist in provid 
for educational material and for an excha 
of experience in educational methods ¢ 
techniques. 


UNDERSTANDING THE SITUATION 


To deal with conflict situations a 
cases of social tension the Church must 
equipped with full and accurate data be. 
ing on these problems. This calls for great 
extended facilities for social research. ' 
recommend that the Federal Council of : 
Churches of Christ in America expand 
Department of Research and Educatil 
Such a department would continue to tz 
advantage of other research agencies, Be 
ernmental and private. 

Appreciating the value of this Confere 
on the Church and Economic Life, and cc 
scious of the continuing importance of | 
critical problems involved, we recomme 
that the Federal Council of Churches te 
proper steps to assure continuance of stud 
in this field. . 


APPLYING CHRISTIANITY TO ECONOMIC LIFE 
The application of Christian principles 
concrete situations involves peculiar diffic 
ties which are not encountered in the educ 
tional program of the Church; we enter 
area where men of equally sincere Christi 
opinion may differ most seriously. Howev 
there are numerous concrete ways in whi 
the Church can be effective, concerni 
which there will be a large degree of agre 
ment; and at those points where divergen 
of opinion appears, views must be held wi 
Christian scruple for the conscientious d 
ference of others. 
1. It is suggested that official church bodi 
both denominational and interdenominati 
al, face the moral issues of the econor 
order of our day and make pronouncemer 
about them which can be transmitted | 
local church groups for study and action. 

2. Recognizing the need by groups — 
labor, management, and agriculture f 
leadership motivated by Christian princip 
we urge the churches to recommend to 
members their active participation in su 
functional groups and to encourage 
young people to recognize in these pla 
leadership opportunities to exercise a Chri 
tian vocation. 

3. The Church should seek to make i 
membership inclusive of all elements in ot 
economic life and thus avoid the stultificatic 
of a class Church. In addition, it would I 
wholesome for all official bodies; from 
local church to the denominational. board 
to include members from all walks of lif 

4. We recognize that the Protest: 
Church has too often neglected industri 
communities and has tended to move © 
of an area as it became industrial. 


churches, by denominations or ee : 
might well move vigorously into indust 
communities, either through the establishm 
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urches there or through carefully plan- 
jed industrial chaplaincies. 

5. Churchmen should be available as 
ediators between groups in conflict. This 
an be done by persons specially prepared 
md gifted for this task, assisted by groups 
hich undertake to study the issues involved 
p as to clarify the problem. It would be 
re if, instead of waiting for overt conflict 
p break out, church groups sought to carry 
ut a continuing task of reconciliation by 
isits to the field of economic tension and by 
elationships with the leaders of business 
nd labor. 

'6. Local, state, and national legislation is 

ajor method of bringing about social 
ange through the democratic process. The 
omplex nature of the legislative process and 
if economic - problems makes it difficult 
0 or Christian citizens to evaluate and support 
“oppose legislative measures. Therefore, 
nominational and _ inter-denominational 
odies should watch legislation and provide 


lay 


nformation for church people on issues which 
ave implications for the Christian conscience. 

‘urthermore, individual Christians should be 
Be iraced to participate in the political 
ind legislative process. When the moral issue 
clear, official church bodies should not 
lesitate to speak on legislative questions. 

_7. There are some situations where in- 
ustice and danger to the common welfare 

involved in which the Church can quite 
deci take specific action, recognizing the 
ull right of conscientious individual church 
nembers to differ with specific action or pro- 
jouncements made ‘by the Church. There 
ie other situations in which some Chris- 
ians will deem it important to take action, 
mut which involve too many relativities and 
complexities for the Church to define action 
is a Christian duty. In such situations in- 
lividual Christians or groups of Christians 
nay or may not take action, recognizing 
he right of honest difference. 

8. Local churches and denominations are 
tive participants in economic life as em- 
lloyers, investors, purchasers, recipients of 
ifts, and property owners. This raises for 
he Church such problems as wages, working 
onditions, relations with labor unions in 
hurch printing houses, and elsewhere, pen- 
ions, use of invested funds, and payment of 
air prices for standard goods. It is essential 
n all these areas that the Church conform 
o the highest ethical:standards for the sake 
f its own integrity as well as to set an 
xample to others in the economic sphere. 
fhe Church should not utilize racially re- 
trictive covenants on church property be- 
ause they are un-Christian. Individual 
hurch members are under the same com- 
wulsion to’ be: Christian in all economic 
elationships. In this connection it is recom- 
mended that the Federal Council of the 
*hurches of Christ in America conduct and 
uublish a study summarizing the present 
ractices and policies of churches in matters 
f employment, investment and other eco- 
iomic activities and to develop criteria for 
he guidance of churches in this field. 

9. The Church should use its influence 
© secure the full cooperative participation 
~ our nation in the economic life of the 

ld, to oppose any abuse of its tre- 
nendous economic resources and power in 
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its relations with other nations, and to co- 
operate with other nations in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world peace—thus 
promoting this nation’s friendship with all 
peoples, and their economic welfare, at the 
same time the church should favor maintain- 
ing security measures adequate to insure the 
safety and well-being of our nation and its 
people, in accordance with our commitments 
under the United Nations. 

In conclusion while we emphasize here the 
importance of education, research, and bring- 
ing the activities of the Church in line with the 
Christian ideal, we must reaffirm a primary 
responsibility of the Church for develop- 
ing the type of personality and character that 
is essential to the good society. The best, most 
equitable, and just social structure and 
economic system that may be devised could 
not continue in existence if the persons com- 
posing such a society were not posséssed of 
those qualities of character which we accept 
as Christian. 

In this emphasis we are not Piling into the 
old setting of the personal gospel as over 
against the social gospel. Nor is this to say 
that the whole problem of the establishment 
of the good society is the problem of devel- 
oping individual character. It is to point out 
that the operation of even the best society 
would depend ultimately upon the integrity 
of- individuals. 

The Church should continually seek to 
determine the moral climate of: the entire 
economy. It is peculiarly equipped to train 
and develop, from earliest childhood through 


adult life, the type of person possessed of 
those Christian qualities of character so 
essential in all phases of economic life. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
to discharge obligations implicit in intelligent 
participation in the solution of the economic 
problems of our time involves responsibilities 
of the gravest import. Important among 
these is a drastic change in the concept of 
church membership. Church membership as 
conceived throughout this report involves 
a deep concern for the economic welfare 
of mankind and a sacrificial dedication of 
time, talents, and energies to the daily service 
of Christ through the extension of social 
justice in the economic field. We call upon 
our fellow church members everywhere to 
join us in commitment to such service. 

Furthermore, we recommend that the 
Federal Council of Churches, at as early a 
date as possible, convene a conference of 
appropriate persons to devise a strategy for 
the implementation of the principles and 
program adopted at this Conference. 
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... AND LIFE 


In all its meanings! | 


This lovely Korean boy has been given 
a few simple things, and his pleasure 
has flashed up in his face. 


' But he is being given far more than 
these. 
leprosy ‘colony. He is being given Life 
in all its meanings: healing for a body 
that would 
marred, 


For he lives in a Christian 


otherwise be hideously 
intelligent care, the love of 


friends, and all the inner beauty and love that the Resurrection means. 
Will you make such a‘gift to another boy or girl like him—at a cost 


of only $30 a year? 


Send it today through the AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, 
cooperating agency of all mission boards, 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INCORPORATED 
File 6-M, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I enclose an Easter offering of $____, 


who can be kept from having it. 


eee for a child with leprosy or one 


Name {3.. £9" ts eee 
Street or Box 4 By a 


Mowne Zone and state ee 


FINLAND’S 
BRAVE PEOPLE 
DESERVE OUR HELP 


ANNELI HELIN KARIN 


Kesicustalo, Finland 


CASE WORKER’S REPORT: 


Born April 29, 1936. Nine 
other children in family. Father 
died of war wounds. Mother, 
pensionless, works. Mother, An- 
neli, four sisters live in small 
cottage. 


Sponsorship provides varying 
combinations of clothing, food, 
money, or special supplies as the 
case requires. 


YOU CAN HELP 


This case is typical of one 


of the hundreds of other war- 
stricken Finnish children needing 
your sponsorship help. You re- 
ceive the child’s name and ad- 
dress for correspondence, his case 
history, and a photograph if 
available. The cost is only $96 
per year. For further informa- 
tion, write to: 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Executive Committee Action 
On Federal Aid to Educatio 


Rea & “continued adherence 
to the American principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state, and to the 
principle that public funds should not 
be used for sectarian purposes,” the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches on January 28 
adopted a resolution in support of ef- 
forts now being made in Congress for 
the appropriation of federal funds to 
improve educational standards. 

Citing the ‘‘depletion in the ranks of 
teachers” because of inadequate pay, 
and the need to equalize educational 
opportunities in all states, the resolu- 
tion asserted: “To allow educational 
standards to deteriorate is to invite 
social disaster.” 

The action set forth three conditions 
for the making of such appropriations: 

1. “That no federal funds shall be 
made available to states to be used in 
such a way as to discriminate against 
any minority racial group;” 

2. No “federal control in matters of 
educational policy;” 


For the Call to Worship 
CHAPELAIRES . 


Presents 


THE SEXTON 


New automatic phonograph and 
sound amplification system. Engi- 
neered specifically for churches. 


Your message of welcome will ring 
throughout the countryside. 
For the finest in Carillon Record- 


ings we offer the Famous Chapelaires 
Collection: 


GoLpEN MELopIES 
Betts PEALING MAJESTICALLY 


They will stir the soul with deep 
emotion. 


Write for our’ brochure. 


CHAPELAIRES, INC. 


280 East 148 St., New York 51, N.Y. 
Dept. F.C. 


3. Funds only “for such schools 
the constitutions or statutes of the s 
eral states make eligible for state su 
port.” 

In another action the Executive Co 
mittee heartily commended the Uni 
States delegation to the General / 
sembly of the United Nations. 

Following is text of the two sta‘ 
ments: 


UniTED NATIONS 


The Executive Committee of the Fede 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer 
rejoices in the development of the power ai 
influence of the General Assembly of 
United Nations. We believe that the py 
ceedings of its recent session demonst 
that this popular organ of the Uni 
Nations has come to a position of gre 
significance in the world. It is a place whe 
the conscience of the world can be heard a: 
where world opinion can powerfully influen 
the course of world events. We call up: 
the American people and our Governme 
to recognize the stature which the Gene 
Assembly has attained and to bend eve 
effort to the end that this great new wor 
institution shall, in fact, function for pea 


JUST PUBLISHED 
“There is no doubt now that Ferré — 
is to be taken into account in select- — 
ing the foremost interpreters of the 
Christian faith of today.” 

—Review and Expositor 


EVIL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Nels F. S. Ferré. A sequel. to — 
Faith and Reason, EVIL AND THE — 
CHRISTIAN FAITH brings some 
original and creative insights'to the 
central problem of evil. “This volume 
gives the very heart of my theology,” 
says Dr. Ferré, “the meaning of ex- 
perience, history and nature in rela- 
tion to God’s eternal purpose.” $2.50 


HIS WORD 
THROUGH PREACHING 


A Pulpit Book Club Selection 
By Gerald Kennedy. “Gerald Ken- 
nedy has undertaken the twofold 
job of writing on both method and 
delivery, and as a result HIS WORD 
THROUGH PREACHING is just 
about twice as valuable as it would 
have been had he confined himself 
to the customary bounds. Dr. Ken- 
nedy has written a stimulating lesson 
for the man who would be preacher 
and pastor.” 

—Pulpit Book Club Bulletin $2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS — 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETI 


nd justice. 

‘Among the concrete achievements of the 
eneral Assembly, we deem the following 
be of special interest to the churches of 

“hrist in America: 

Recognition of the necessity of an early 
leneral reduction and regulation of arma- 
ents and armed forces and the delegation 

the Security Council of the task of formu- 

ating the practical measures which are 
ssential to this end, including the prohibition 
f atomic and all other weapons adaptable 
jow or in the future to mass destruction, 
ind the control of atomie energy to the 
xtent necessary to ensure its use only for 
veaceful purposes; 
Establishment of the Trusteeship Council 
ind the incorporation within the trust agree- 
nents approved by it of provisions to ensure 
‘complete freedom of conscience and, as far 
is is consistent with the requirements of 
jublic order and morality, freedom of reli- 
ious teaching and the free exercise of all 
‘orms of worship; 

Approval of the constitution of the pro- 
josed International Refugee Organization and 
he recommendation that this constitution 
9c endorsed by the states members of the 
United Nations; and that proper appropria- 
‘ions be made to support it; 
| Authorization to establish a Committee to 
study the methods by which the General 
Assembly miay encourage the progressive 
development of international law and _ its 
‘ventual codification ; 

Invitafién to member states to enact the 
legislation necessary for the prevention and 
punishment of the crime of genocide which 
crime was characterized by the General As- 
sembly as “a denial of the right of existence 
of entire human groups as homicide is the 
denial of the right to live of individual 
human beings”; 

Adoption of various resolutions seeking to 
safeguard human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including recommendations for the 
convening of an International Conference 
on the Freedom of Information; the negotia- 
tion of an International Bill of Rights, the 
granting of equal political rights to women 
and the protection of racial and national 
minorities. 

These accomplishments, which highlight 
and reinforce-the curative and creative func- 
tions of the- United Nations, are consistent 
in purpose. with the principles enunciated 
by the churches for the establishment of a 
just and durable peace. They deserve, and 
we believe will receive, the moral support of 
the Christian thinking people of our nation. 
We heartily commend the United States 
delegation to the General Assembly for its 
leadership with respect to these achievements. 
We instruct the officers of the Federal Coun- 
cil to transmit a copy of this statement to 
the President, the Secretary of State, and to 
each of the members of the United States 
delegation. 


FeperAL Arp TO EDUCATION 
_ The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica feels deep concern over the emergency 
in public education in the United States. 
Depletion in the ranks of teachers incident 
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upon their turning to more remunerative 
occupations and continued lack of resources 
for the equalization of educational opportun- 
ity throughout the nation place our public 
schools in urgent need. To allow educational 
standards to deteriorate is to invite social 
disaster. 


We therefore urge the appropriation of 
sufficient federal funds in subsidy to prevent 
a lowering of standards in the teaching pro- 
fession and to remove, at least in sub- 
stantial measure, the educational handicap 
under which many children and youth suffer 
because of the relatively low economic level 
of the communities in which they reside. 
We urge such appropriations on condition 


(a) that no federal funds shall be made 
available to states to be used in such a way 
as to discriminate against any minority 
racial group; (b) that the administration of 
federal funds made available to states shall 
be safegarded against the imposition of 
federal control in matters of educational 
policy; and (c) that federal funds shall be 
used only for such schools as the constitutions 
or statutes of the’ several states make eligible 
for state support. 

We affirm our continued adherence to the 
American principle of the separation of 
church and state, and to the principle that 
public funds should not be used for sectarian 
purposes. 
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Also available: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, a booklet to help the reader 
understand the principles which guided the 
revision of the King James and American 
Standard Versions. Very informative. ‘72 
pages, 25c 


THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE. 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


é aster and springtime both bring messages of resurrgc- 
tion. Whether death is physical or spiritual—whether man is 


buried in a grave, or in despair, or sin—newness of, life is _ 


made available through the Word of God.. sad eet 


This message is brought to you with renewed hope: wid 
clearer understanding in THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION Of The NEW TESTAMENT —written in clear 
modern English free from archaic words and phrases. _ 


And in keeping with the beauty of the Easter season, the 
publishers now offer in, beautiful new bindings | this aythor- 
ized revision of the American Standard Version, published 
in 1901, which was a revision of the 

King James Version, published in 1611. 


For sale at all bookstores 


_ \ New Publications 

Family Week—The program folder 
the observance of that week May 
L11, 1947. Prepared for the use of 
he non-Roman churches under the 


ind purpose of Family Week and sug- 
ests ways in which churches and 
jomes can cooperate more effectively. 
| cents per copy; $1.00 per hundred. 
This Family Is Achieving Some- 
hing—A pictorial leaflet on Christian 
ily lifé and cooperation of all mem- 
ers. 2-cents per copy; $1.00 per 
undred. .. 
If I Marry a Roman Catholic— 
new edition of this popular pam- 
inlet making 400,000 copies in print. 
There has been a great demand for 
a pamphlet on the part of young 
ople and their parents, and of min- 
sters and other leaders. 5 cents per 
opy; $1.00 per hundred. 


| Prayéer-By Harris Franklin Rall. 


ssued by;.the Federal Council’s De- 
artment of Evangelism. 3 cents each 
A any quantity. 

God .and Health—By Russell L. 


Jicks. A pamphlet, reprinted with 
ome editing, from Russell Dicks’ 
ook “Thy Health Shall Spring 


:* 


Kilvert’s Diary 


Forth.” Especially for hospital use, 
it is being published by the Commis- 
sion on Religion and Health jointly 
with the Army and Navy Department 
of the YMCA. 10 cents. 

Towards Peace in the Far East— 
Statement adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches at its Biennial 
Meeting in Seattle, Wash., December 
4-6, 1946. Gives summary of the 
situation in the Far East and the 
guiding principles for its solution, to- 
gether with their application. Pub- 
lished by the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. 5 cents per copy; 
$4.00 per hundred copies. 

Copies of the above publications 
may be obtained from the Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


World Council Group 
Will Meet in April 


While the meeting of the Provision- 
al Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in April may not be as 
dramatic as the meeting held in Feb- 
ruary in Geneva (the first since war 
started) it will have the distinction 
of being the first meeting held in 


. Edited by William Plomer 


“I should place his Diary among the best 
half-dozen or dozen ever written in England,” 
_ writes A. L. Rowse in his introduction to this 
’ delightful diary. The book gives a picture of 
: nineteenth-century life in central Wales and 


Radnorshire. 


A PLAIN MAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Professor Sidney Cave of London University 
says, “it is, indeed, ‘A Plain Man’s Life of Christ,’ 


written with knowledge and insight, with rever- 


- ence and imagination.” 
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language.” 


By A. D. Martin 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


a literary discovery 


Francis Kilvert was a minister with the tem- 
perament of a poet—a man who loved life and his 
fellow men. The Library Journal says it is “un- 
questionably one of the most original, charming 
and literarily artistic journals in the English 


Here is a portrait of Jesus which shows Him 
as His first followers knew Him—how they came 
to wonder at His greatness. The narrative is: 
based chiefly upon the account of Christ con- 
tained in St. Mark’s Gospel. 


America. From April 22-25 at the 
Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., the dele- 
gates will assemble from all parts of 
the world to discuss important mat- 
ters relating to the formation of the 
World Council, the program of the 
Assembly of 1948, and the activities of 


“the various departments. 


At the present writing twenty-six 
foreign delegates from thirteen coun- 
tries are expected to come to America 
for these meetings. 
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ope 
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By Joanna C. Colcord, revised by Donald S. Howard. “A guide for com- 
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Now ready in a new 1947 revision. ; $1.50 
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ECIAL DEPUTATION 
ORTHODOX GROUPS 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


S THIS IS written five churchmen 
selected by the World Council of 
aurches are on a tour of the Eastern 
editerranean making an official visit 
the Orthodox patriarchs of Athens, 
tanbul, Antioch, Jerusalem and Alex- 
idria. The personnel of the deputa- 
m includes two British, one Swedish, 
d one American. They are accompa- 
ed by a Greek theological professor. 
of them are well known in ecumen- 
1 circles. Their 
mes and official 
mnections are as 
lows: Right Rev- 
nd W. Wilson 
sh, Anglican Bish- 
; of Worcester, 
ig associated with 
1 International 
issionary Council; 
everend Oliver S. 
omkins, Anglican, 
ssistant General 
secretary of the 
orld Council in London; Bishop 
igve Brilioth, Lutheran Bishop of 
aezjoe, former Dean of Lund, son- 
-law of Archbishop Séderblom; and 
everend Professor Edward R. Hardy, 
, of Berkeley Divinity School, New 
aven, Protestant Episcopal, formerly 
1 the faculty of General Theological 
sminary, New York. They are ac- 
mpanied by Professor Hamilcar Ali- 
satos, of the faculty of theology of 
ile University of Athens, Greece, 
hose visits in this country have 
rought him into touch with many 
merican church leaders. 
The visit was authorized by the 
st meeting of the Provisional Com- 
ittee of the World Council of Church- 
, and it is designed to cultivate closer 
lations between the Eastern Ortho- 
ox Churches and the ecumenical 
jovement, in particular the Council. 
; may be recalled that the Eastern 
hurches, since the Stockholm and 
ausanne Conferences of 1925 and 
927, have taken part in the two move- 
ents which flow together in the 
Jorld Council—i. e., that emphasizing 
ife and Work and that dealing with 
aith and Order. Members of these 
hurches, in particular the Church of 
reece through Archbishop Germanos, 
spresentative of the Patriarch of 
stanbul in London, have participated 
itimately in all the preparatory work 
f the World Council and several were 
embers of the Utrecht Conference 
1 1938 when the Constitution of the 


E. R. Hardy 
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World Council was drafted and com- 
mended to the Churches as the basis 
of the new organization. But because 
of their desire to act in concert, the 
Eastern Churches have not taken action 
on the constitution. More than a dozen 
of the Eastern Churches were expect- 
ing to have a general council soon after 
1938 to deal with this and other mat- 
ters; but the coming of the World 
War prevented it. Nor is there any 
immediate prospect of such a meeting, 
because it would have to include the 
Church of Russia as well as the other 
Slavic Churches and for various rea- 
sons they will not be able to join in 
such a meeting now. 

For these reasons it appears highly 
desirable to seek ways for achieving 
closer relations with such of the Eastern 
Churches as may be able to act in- 
dependently. Those which are related 
to the Ecumenical Patriarch of Istan- 
bul,\as are all those to be visited by 
this deputation, are presumed to be 
freer than some to take action before 
1948. 

To most Americans, who persist 
in thinking that all Christians are either 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, the 
whole history—past and present—of 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches repre- 
sents terra incognita. It needs to be 
remembered that there are over 150 
million members in these Churches— 
or about as many as in all the Protest- 
ant Churches of the world, although 
the statistics involved are by no means 
satisfactory or exact. It needs also to 
be recalled that many of these churches 


have passed through persecutions. 

In the present tragic state of the 
world’s confusion and imminent danger, 
no broad’ strategy for Christians can 
overlook the importance of relation- 
ships between the Eastern Churches 
and those of the West. Thus it does 
not require argument to make clear the 
importance of the present effort of 
the World Council to strengthen and 
broaden its relationships. Nor is it 
irrelevant to point out that the work 
done to bring help to the hard-pressed 
Orthodox Churches of some of the 
devastated lands by the World Coun- 
cil’s Department of Reconstruction 
and. Inter-Church Aid may well have 
predisposed them to an increased con- 
fidence in the Western Churches of 
the Reformation with whose life they 
have had increasing contact for twenty- 
two years—since the historic Stock- 
holm Conference, when East and West 
met in fellowship and worship for the 
first time since 1054. 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 
Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your kstore. 


tMsobalion Press 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


4 ie Paul H. Vieth | 
Paul H.Vieth 


Here is without a doubt the most needed publication in 1947! 


A Searching 
Vhew Study 
b 


y 


A committee of 


fifty-nine of our country’s most learned educators and churchmen recently completed 
an exhaustive study of Christian education—what needs must be met in our churches 
today and what is the effectiveness of present programs. The International Council 
of Religious Education selected Paul H. Vieth to interpret the important findings 
of this scholarly committee for the average church worker—the general lay public. 


At Your Bookstore or 
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and a isi in W. itm Missions” 


“SECURITY AND SERVICE—what a These annuities paying up to 7%, are 
wonderful combination! It is such a satisfac- under the supervision of the New York State 
tion to know that I can count on a steady Department of Insurance. Continuous, pay-— 
income as long as I live and at the same time ments have been made for over 70 years. For 
my money is helping to carry on the world- full information, mail coupon today. 

wide missionary work of the Presbyterian 

Church.” a BS I LR EE a Tr omen Tie 


: THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CuHurcH, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You, too, can invest your money with the 
Board of Foreign Missions and be assured 


of a life income and participation in Chris- Pies Gehd inelar BEE Eyoopedateree annuity Saal 


tian service that includes, besides preaching let. ‘Income Assured for You.’’ 


pensaries and hospitals, 1600 elementary 
schools, 30 institutions of higher learning and 
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| 
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oteworthy Books 
vailable in The 
eld of Worship 


GROWING interest in worship con- 
tinues to produce noteworthy books 
m many sources. Reference is made 
e to volumes published in the last 
ar or two which have significant 
ue. 


Among the books devoted to the 
neral subject of worship, the latest 
Dr. Coffin’s: The Public Worship of 
id. This'takes its place beside The 
mius of ‘Public Worship by Charles 
_ Heimsath),: Ascent to Zion by S. 
thur Devan, and other volumes pre- 
ously published. Dr. Coffin writes 
t of his long experience in the pastor- 
and the theological seminary, and 
e book is' full of his suggestive and 
holarly wisdom. Closely associated 
th these volumes is the book by Scott 
ancis Brenner entitled The Way of 
orship, A study in Ecumenical Re- 


covery. This is an able plea for a 
return to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper as the logical basis of worship 
unity within the church. 

An interesting and challenging book 
recently from the press is Roger Hazel- 
ton’s The God We Worship. It may be 
designated as fundamentally a volume 
on Christian theology; but the close 
association between theology and wor- 
ship brings this presentation distinctly 
into the worship field. It answers ef- 
fectively many of the questions asked 
regarding the nature of God, and in so 
doing leads toward worship which is 
vital and real. 

One of the most significant areas of 
interest today is the church building. 
There is in prospect more remodelling 
of old churches and building of new 
churches than has been the case since 
the 1920’s. The Church Beautiful by 
John R. Scotford is as its subtitle in- 
dicates “A Practical Discussion of 
Church Architecture.” Dr. Scotford 
presents an unusual approach to the 
whole subject and gives advice and 
suggestion on a long list of practical 
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points in church building. The book 
is made additionally helpful by some . 
seventy or more photographs of church- 
es—both interior and exterior, large 
and small. Another volume in this field 
is entitled The House of God by De- 
sider Holisher. This is a book of 232 
pages devoted entirely to pictures of 
churches old and new, historic and 
recent, scattered. over America from 
coast to coast. 

The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture has published several! help- 
ful brochures. Among these is Planning 
Church Buildings giving “designs, floor 
plans and recommendations to help 
in planning church buildings for wor- 
ship, religious education, and fellow- 
ship activities to cost from $30,000 to 
$850,000.” Another is Planning the 
Small Church. This contains 100 plates 
and informative text dealing with 
building programs of churches costing 
up to $30,000. A third is Building for 
Worship, a brochure dealing with the 
detailed planning of the various parts 
of the church with reference to their 
usefulness for worship. 

Mrs. Alice A. Bays has added 
another to her shelf of books of wor- 
ship services for use by young people. 
This one is entitled Worship Services 
for Youth; and includes worship serv- 
ices under various categories such as 
“Friends of God,” “Companions with 
God,” “Credo,” ‘Friendship with all 
Races,” and “Around the Year with 
God.” 

Percy R. Hayward has provided in 
Young People’s Prayers, a suggestive 
volume which will also help young peo- 
ple in their worship planning and ex- 
perience. 

Many will be interested to know that 
H. Augustine Smith’s Lyric Religion 
has recently been reprinted. For a 
considerable time this volume, origin- 
ally published in 1931, was out of print. 
It is a book which gives interesting 
information about a long list of hymns 
widely used in the church. Into it Dr. 
Smith has put the results of his life- 
long study of hymnody and the sug- 
gestiveness of his creative mind. A 
kindred volume from the pen of Robert 
G. McCutchan, editor of the Method- 
ist Hymnal, is Hymns in the Lives of 
Men. In this book Dr. McCutchan 
follows through the various historic 
categories of hymnody giving a wealth 
of information and _ interpretation. 
Here again we have the benefit of the 
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knowledge and wisdom of one who has 
made a life-long study of hymnody. 
Those interested in new hymns and 
particularly in the significant work 
of Thomas Tiplady of London will be 
interested to-know that he has recently 
published a second edition of Hymns 
of Praise which brings up-to-date his 
creative work in this field. More and 
more his hymns are finding their way 
into the hymn books of America, and 
a study of this latest volume will in- 
dicate why this is happening. 
Possibly the most significant volume 
of the last few years is-The Story of the 


Christian Year by George M. Gibson. 
This seems to be the first full-fledged 
volume on this subject which has come 
in many years from a non-liturgical 
church source. Dr. Gibson writes inter- 
estingly of the development of the 
Christian year in Church history. 
Attention may well be called to cer- 
tain other volumes which deal with 
specific aspects of worship. In The 
Lord’s Supper in Protestantism, Elmer 
S. Freeman has given a comprehensive 


.interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, 


beginning with its origin, continuing 
through the centuries of church life 


Waar better time than now to pledge yourself to the 
ractice of sincere daily devotions? What better way to 
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devotions. 
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And — to give greater spiritual signi- 
ficance to your Easter Greetings, send 
copies of The Upper Room! 
supply you with beautiful Easter en- 
closure cards free and furnish special 
mailing envelopes with Easter designs 


at nominal cost. 


The cost is nothing when ‘ 
measured against the blessings you = 
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with final emphasis upon its place 
Protestantism past and present. 
the field of the devotional life, 
little volume entitled A Guide to Ti 
Peace or The Excellency of Inwe| 
and Spiritual Prayer, is notewortl) 
It was originally published in 18 
and up to 1877 had appeared in twel] 
editions. It has now been revived unc 
the impetus of the Pendle Hill gro} 
of the Society of Friends. The boi 
was originally compiled by two Qua 
ers, William Backhouse and Jam} 
Janson from the writings of thr 
great mystics of the eighteenth ce) 
tury, Fenelon, Guyon and Moline 
A book which is not new and is ni 
widely known in America is, neverth 
less, worthy of mention. It is entitli 
The Rodborough Bede Book. It he 
its origin in the work of a Free Churi 


desired to assist the Free Churches wi! 

liturgical material suitable to the 

tradition. He has taken to title h 

book the old English word “Bedé 

which in Saxon days stood not only fi 
prayer, but for a short form of servic 

It is this latter use that is made ¢ 

it in this volume, which is made u 

of a variety of short services, acts ¢ 

worship and prayers taken from man 
sources. : 

For those interested in using flowel 
appropriately and acceptably in th 
church, the volume by Katharine \ 

McClinton entitled Flower Arrange 

ment in the Church will be found helt 

ful. It is addressed particularly t 

flower arrangement within the Epi 

copal church, but those in other con 
munions will find fruitful suggestio 
in it, 
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Out of Uniform 


By Benjamin C. Bowker. W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. $2.75. 
256 PP. 

The title of this book is slightly 
misleading because most of it deals 
with the attitudes, habits and reactions 
of men while they were in uniform. 

The author, a veteran himself, takes 
an extremely realistic view. 

His chapter entitled “Full of Strange 
Oaths” is pretty strong medicine as 
he is dealing with the language used 
by the men in the service, but he con- 
cludes their language was no worse 
and no better than that of the average 
worker in an industrial plant. In this 
same chapter he pays a very fine 
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—Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen . $2.50 
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tribute to the effective work of the 
chaplains. 

For a concise but accurate picture 
of the mass of men and women who 
served in our armed forces, we rec- 
ommend the reading of this small vol- 
ume. As Colonel Bowker suggests, 
this group of approximately 16,000,- 
000 veterans is “amorphous and plia- 
ble.” What happens to them will de- 
pend upon what America does in the 
first decade of peace—B.M.B. 


Beyond This Darkness 


By Rocer LiIncoLn SHINN, Asso- 
CIATION Press, NEw York, 1946; 
$1.00. 

First, this book is notable as the 
first publication by a new group which 
sets out to provide timely, incisive 
books for youth and students, written 
from the Christian viewpoint. This 
group, Haddam House, consists of a 
policy and editorial committee which 
uses the facilities of various actual 
book publishers. The task and field 
to which it sets itself are particularly 
significant in these post-war years. 

The book itself, by a young ex- 
army officer now studying for his 
Ph.D. at Union, sets out to interpret 
creatively the suffering and tragedy 


1 which this younger generation has 


seen and, in part, helped create. Some- 
times the stoical element in Mr. 
Shinn’s faith seems stronger than its 
evangelical side. But as a forthright, 
deeply intelligent effort to plumb the 
tragedy of our day in the name of a 
dynamic Christian faith, this is a gen- 
uinely suggestive and inspiring job.— 


J.ON 
How to Read the Bible 


By Epcar J. GoopsprEep, WINSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. $2.50. 

One of the most erudite of Biblical 
scholars has now used his prolific pen 
to produce a volume designed to popu- 
larize the Bible. He outlines a novel 
and fascinating approach based on a 
literary classification of the contents 
of the Scriptures. He rightly suggests 
that the Bible is really a library, not 


) merely a book. He calls attention to its 


rich variety of types of literature— 
biography, history, philosophy, poetry, 
drama, speeches, letters, hymns, ethical 
codes, visions and devotional materials. 

This is a first-rate book to recom- 
mend to those who feel that the Bible 
is dull and uninteresting. It hardly 
plumbs the spiritual depths of the 
Bible, but it certainly shows that it is 
a glorious literature, of which no man 
can be ignorant without missing a great 


treasury of mankind —S.M.C. 
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Interseminary Series 


I- THE CHALLENGE OF QuR CUL- 
TURE, edited by Clarence Tucker Craig 

II- THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED 
MovEMENTS, edited by Randolph 
Crump Miller 

III - Tor GospEL, THE CHURCH AND 
THE Wor LD, edited by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette ; 

IV - Towarp WoRLD-WIDE CHRISTI- 
ANITY, edited by O. Frederick Nolde 

$1.50 per volume, Harper & Bros. 


Thirty-four keen observers have had 
a creative part in the production of 
The Interseminary Series. Most of 
them are trained scholars who teach in 
theological seminaries or universities. 
They live, however, not in any aca- 
demic ivory tower but in the dust and 
dirt of the arena where they struggle 
with the forces that are determining 
“the shape of things to come.” 

The list of authors who have worked 
together in the production of the “li- 
brary” is too long to record in full. 
The following names, in addition to the 
four editors, give a partial indication of 
the quality of the remarkable group: 
John C. Bennett, Joseph Haroutinian, 
Walter M.:Horton, John A. Mackay, 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Norman Pitten- 
ger, Elton Trueblood, Abdel R. Wentz, 
Hugh Vernon White, Amos N. Wilder. 
The group of four books presents both 
a sweeping survey of the state of civil- 
ization and an interpretation of the 
resources of Christianity for bringing 
health and healing to our disordered 
world. 

The first volume is a searching anal- 
ysis of the kind of society that we live 
in, probing the “paganism” of our time. 
It is an open-eyed and realistic look at 
the world, seeing materialism, natural- 
istic humanism, and mass-competition 
for political power and racial suprem- 
acy as vivid alternatives of Christian 
faith and Christian devotion. 

Volume II scans the organized move- 
ments in the United States which either 
resist or support the Christian view of 
life. The labor movement, Marxism, 
“scientism,’ and nationalism are set 
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forth as powerful influences with wi! 
the Church must reckon. There is ¢ 
a suggestive study of the great num) 
of fraternal orders, welfare proje 
and educational movements wh 
often become a sort of substitute 
organized Christianity, and also | 
religious “cults”—astrology, spiritu 
ism, etc.—which make a superficial 
peal to large numbers. © 

Volume III turns from critical ar! 
ysis to Constructive treatment. Thi 
is, first, a positive statement of | 
distinctive meaning of the Christ! 
Gospel as a revelation of the nature! 
Reality and of the Church as the ny 
kind of fellowship introduced into | 
world by Jesus Christ. Then follow! 
treatment of the strength and the wei] 
ness of the Church as a force in modi 
society. ; 

Volume IV is the story of the wor! 
wide Christian movement of tod: 


coming a universal fellowship, in so: 
real measure transcending the sepa/ 
tions of nation and race and affordi 
hope of being able to influence t 
economic and political life of the wol 
in Christian directions. 

Not in many years has there be 
a volume or a series of volumes coi 
bining such a competent survey of t 
state of organized Christianity, su 
a discerning appraisal of contempora 
forces affecting the Church and su 
a profound understanding of the s 
nificance of the Christian Gospel ai 
the Church for the world today. 
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Meditations on the 
Ten Commandments 


By HErpert W. Procunow, W. 
WILpDE Company, $1.00.’ 


Mr. Prochnow, author of this v. 
ume of brief meditations, is Vi 
President of the First National Ba 
of Chicago. This fact adds signi 
cance to the book. It has value, ho 
ever, in its own right for the varie 
meditations are suggestive and ch 
lenging. Among the many books 
the ten commandments, this devotic 
al volume has a worthy place.—D, 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


In the introduction to her book Dr. Harkness 
states clearly and simply her purpose. “Every- 
where are persons — some who are Christians, 
others interested inquirers — who would seriously 
like to know what a Christian may believe about 
God, and Christ, and prayer, and sin, and suffering, 
and salvation, and death ard destiny. It is for 
these that this book is written.” 

Directed to the man in the pew Understanding 
The Christian Faith discusses human life and the 
relationship of that life to God. It deals with the 
great body of convictions common to all Christian 
sects; and above all, simple Christian faith in its 
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MEMORIALS 
By J. RANDOLPH SASNBTT 


THAT ALL MAY PAY HOMAGE 
TO THEIR LOVED ONES 
Here is a constructive memorial policy adaptable 
to the small or large church, and to the limited 
or liberal income. Because the emphasis has 
shifted from monumental to service types of me- 
morials, the program may fittingly be accorded the 
living as well as the dead. Down to the finest detail 
it shows the pastor how to channel man’s desire for 
memorial expression. 

It will be simple for any church to adopt Dr. 
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Y personal and world-wide implications. $1.75 Sasnett’s highly successful Saethads, Once the 

Y UNDERSTANDING memorial policy is established, members will see 

Yy that almost anything can serve as a means of 

Z THE CHRISTIAN memorial devotion. Practically serviceable or 

Y FAITH monumentally inspiring, each contribution serves 

J By Georcia HARKNESS the high purpose of loving commemoration. $2.50 
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You can share the Word with others and receive an income for life for yourself— 
easily and simply through the Annuity Agreement Plan of the American Bible Society. 


Why not join the thousands of grateful owners of these Agreements—those who ; 

. iM 

REGULARLY receive their checks at stated intervals—those who have that pleasant 
satisfaction of knowing that their agreement has over 100 years of success behind it. ; 


And, too, wouldn’t it give you a glow of satisfaction to know that you are sharing i 
in the work of distributing the Scriptures to millions throughout the world P 3 
“A Gift That Lives” tells you of this grand Plan and how it works. Will you not , 
let us send you this booklet? 
—_—E OO OO ere ee ee eee TTT" eee 
| _ 
| American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. j 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-9 | j 

entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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